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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS AND TACTICS. 





In the last two years there has been much discussion among Eu- 
ropean military writers upon the alterations in tactics that will result 
from the general adoption of smokeless powder and small-calibred 
rifles ; also as to the effect of these improvements upon the réles of 
the three arms. 

In most of these discussions there is a tendency to magnify the de- 
fensive power of the new weapons, and to look upon an attack as next 
to impossible; but occasionally a writer points out the fact that, 
although the arms are new, the men are the same, and by no stretch 
of the imagination can they be considered part of the machine. 

If the men could be depended upon to remain cool and hold their 
ground, the arguments for the superiority of the defensive would be 
unanswerable; but, alas! all men are not heroes, although at the close 
of a victorious campaign the newspapers so represent them, and there 
are many who, recognizing this fact, claim that the improvements in 
the arm have really added to the power of the offensive, the increased 
deadliness of the weapon increasing the terrors of the attack. 

Others have seen in smokeless powder an enemy to the offensive, 
and certain of them have devised schemes for making smoke to screen 
the attack. No one can doubt that the advocates of artificial smoke 
have some foundation for their assertions, but all plans looking to the 
manufacture of smoke by the infantry must fail, as they are not only 
fatal to the offensive spirit, but cause the soldier to lose sight of the 
primary object,—namely, the infliction of loss upon the enemy. 
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That much which has been written about the value of smoke as a 
screen is exaggerated is proved by the reports of recent manceuvres, 
where, it is stated, owing to the absence of smoke, it was extremely 
difficult to discover the position of the firing-line, and in some cases 
impossible. 

Others, again, have painted in gloomy colors the horrors of the 
field as it will appear to the soldier when stripped of the friendly 
screen of smoke; the weak report is also cited as another depressant, 
in that the groans of the wounded will not be drowned as formerly ; 
nevertheless, smokelessness and noiselessness may be claimed to favor 
the attack, for in the absence of smoke the leader will have increased 
control, and the sight of the dead and the cries of pain that arise are 
quite as likely to create the desire for revenge as to fill the soldier with 
fear. Besides, his energies are usually concentrated upon the object in 
front; indeed, when actively engaged he is so intent upon it that he is 
more or less oblivious of all else. 

These arguments against the practicability of the offensive may, 
therefore, be set aside. 

The following pages embody most of the latest European ideas on 
tactics. 

As the faint smoke and weak report of the new explosive are valu- 
able aids to surprise and secrecy, the duty devolving upon the covering 
detachments is made even more arduous and dangerous. 

The great range of the small-calibred rifle and of modern artillery 
makes it desirable that these detachments should be pushed farther to 
the front than formerly, and this increase of distance combined with 
the weak report will require a chain of communicating files for the 
purpose of transmitting intelligence rapidly to the rear; but just how 
this transmission will be effected is an interesting problem. If, as has 
been proposed, the sentries are provided with a certain proportion of 
cartridges containing the old powder for signal purposes, it is very 
properly objected that one of the advantages of smokeless powder will 
be thrown away. By day the ordinary visual signals may be employed, 
but at night recourse must be had to other means. Electricity will, 
doubtless, be utilized for this purpose in the future. 

This question of signals between outposts and main body should 
receive the early attention of our newly-organized signal corps. 

The weak report guarantees the main body immunity from the 
false alarms so harassing to the soldier, as the frequent rattle of 
musketry at the front is a thing of the’ past. 

It is confidently asserted that artillery will be advanced well to 
the front of the line of outposts, the use of smokeless powder greatly 
favoring its employment in this Manner. It will thus force the enemy 
to deploy at longer distances than formerly. 

Owing to the greatly-increased distance of the outposts from the 
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main body, the employment of a reserve will be imperative, and the 
“inlying picket” will no longer be used. Further, the necessity of 
providing means for the rapid transmission of intelligence to the rear 
will cause the employment of a greater proportion of the main body 
upon outpost duty, thus adding to the hardships of the soldier. 

Now, it is not only incumbent upon the outpost to warn the main 
body of the approach of the enemy and afford it time to prepare for 
his reception, but they must also secure information concerning his 
movements and intentions. This duty is that most seriously effected 
by the new powder, 

Cavalry, of course, is the arm best adapted to this duty of reconnois- 
sance on account of its superior mobility. It has been seriously ob- 
jected to the future employment of cavalry that a horseman is a very 
conspicuous object, and that the new explosive may enable a man in 
ambush to shoot down a few cavalrymen without betraying his own 
position or that of the force to which he belongs. In the old days the 
cavalry was just as conspicuous and quite as liable to be suddenly shot 
down ; but the shooter’s position was betrayed by the report and smoke, 
and the remaining members of the patrol could send back word that 
the enemy’s sentries occupied a certain position ; now, however, mem- 
bers of the patrol may be shot down and the survivors will only have 
gained the very meagre information that the enemy’s sentries or vedettes 
are in the vicinity ; and, as they will be unable to detect the source of 
the fire before the enemy can inflict further damage, their safest and 
best plan will be to scatter and carry the intelligence gained to the 
rear in order that it may be speedily followed up by other troops. 
The suspicious ground will now be reconnoitred by dismounted men. 
Dogs would be excellent for this purpose, and their introduction into 
European armies seems a commendable measure. 

It may here be remarked that the United States possesses in the 
Indians of the plains a body of men whose habits and instincts make 
them peculiarly fitted for the duty of reconnoissance. 

Their enrollment into the military service not only offers a solution 
of the Indian problem but is desirable from a military stand-point. 

Although late writers have intimated that cavalry will no longer be 
of use except to furnish messengers or act as mounted infantry, it is 
firmly believed that the use of smokeless powder will but slightly affect 
the réle of cavalry as it is understood in America. It will certainly 
continue to be “the eyes and ears” of the army, for the increased dis- 
tances make infantry unavailable for the purpose. 

Cavalry patrols will be well extended, and their movements must be 
rapid in order to afford the enemy as poor a mark as possible. The 
cavalryman must have a quick eye and be able to take in the main 
features of a position at a glance; he must also be prepared to meet 
any emergency that may arise,and must, more than ever before, guard 
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- against errors of the imagination and exaggeration. Thus the troops 
must not only possess natural ability, but must receive a careful training. 

Much has been written concerning the use of balloons in the wars 
of the future. It seems as though the defender will derive more ben- 
efit from their use than will the assailant. They will give the defender 
early notice of the enemy’s approach, detect turning movements or the 
massing of large bodies of troops, and in this will lie their chief value. 
Owing to the elevation they must attain in order to be secure from 
shrapnel fire, the details of an action will be hard to observe now that 
the eye is not aided by the smoke ; also distances will be difficult to 
estimate. As their use is dependent upon favorable atmospheric con- 
ditions not to be relied upon, it is probable that balloons will not play 
an important part in future wars. 

From the greater secrecy surrounding the movements of the enemy 
an advance through a hostile country will be slower than formerly, and 
the rule that the march of the main body must not be delayed cannot 
be so strictly observed. 

To guard against the danger of being drawn intoa general engage- 
ment unwillingly, and this danger seems greater now than ever, the 
advanced guard may be so composed that it can be withdrawn or sacri- 
ficed should a battle be undesirable. 

More attention must be paid to the flanking parties between columns, 
and the force thus employed will be increased ; it being highly unde- 
sirable to permit even a small force of the enemy to penetrate between 
the columns, owing to the great damage they could inflict upon march- 
ing troops. 

As the new explosive is extremely favorable to guerilla warfare, 
covering detachments may look for much annoyance from this quarter 
in the future. Hostile inhabitants may also take advantage of this 
quality of the new powder and pick off a few men occasionally, the 
risk of discovery being greatly diminished. 


INFANTRY—ATTACK. 


From the comparative noiselessness of the new arm it is much 
easier to surprise the enemy’s outposts successfully, as the reserves will 
seldom be alarmed simultaneously with the pickets and supports. 
But the assailant is liable to be surprised upon the march, which 
will entail disastrous consequences ; he must, therefore, exercise great 
caution during his advance to the attack, for the side first seeing its 
adversary obtains a great advantage, its subsequent action being ren- 
dered easier. 

The offensive still possesses the advantage of being able to exercise 
free choice in the time, place, and direction of the attack; and the de- 
fender, who in all of these matters must await the pleasure of ‘the 
assailant, will not be aided in his surmises by the sounds of musketry 
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when the troops first come into collision. The defender is, therefore, in 
greater uncertainty than ever regarding the designs of the enemy, and it is 
here that the new powder increases the probability of successful surprise. 

The attacking troops must now be deployed at longer distances and 
must be in the formation least favorable to the enemy’s fire. In the 
future it may be taken as granted that men will fight in extended order, 
and this itself is the crucial test of discipline; for the soldier, so soon 
as separated, feels a sense of independence and the officer a correspond- 
ing loss of control. 

Now, how to restrain this tendency to independence in the deployed 
soldier seems to be one of the most pressing questions of the hour. 
Clearly our present methods will not accomplish this, nor will any other 
system which trains the soldier to independent action. We will cer- 
tainly accomplish more when we train the soldier to look to his officer 
or non-commissioned officer upon all occasions. The necessity for order 
and control is greater than ever, and their importance cannot be too 
often pointed out.? 

Although men no longer act shoulder to shoulder, it is still abso- 
lutely necessary that they act together; and to get this unity of action 
they must be controlled. In the absence of control the soldier will fire 
before the proper time, or too rapidly, or at the wrong object ; or, hav- 
ing found a position that offers some security to his person, he is more 
liable to yield to the instinct of self-preservation and skulk. 

The matter of cover must be rigorously looked after. Cover must 
not be sought until the order is given, and it must be left upon the 
order to advance.?_ This all sounds very simple and easy, but to bring 
soldiers to the point where they will carry out these requirements they 
must receive careful training for a long period. Mere perfunctory 
drill will not suffice. 

Our forefathers not only had an advantage over us in the matter of 
formation (theirs was certainly more favorable to control), but they pos- 
sessed the greater advantage that the distance between opposing forces 
was. short, and the crisis was passed before the men had time to 
think or the ardor of the first onslaught had had time to abate. 

Military writers tell us we must seek to retain this advantage in 
a measure by advancing to short range before opening fire.’ There 

1 Vide Boguslawski’s conclusion drawn from the second period of the Franco- 
German War might be asserted with added emphasis of the new weapon,—namely, 
‘‘ This proves that the breech-loader is only formidable in the hands of well-trained 
men. If in the hands of recruits, one may say of it, ‘Much cry and little wool.’ ”’ 
—Tactical Deductions. 

2... The greatest difficulty does not consist in charging home, but in get- 
ting your people to leave cover to begin the attack.’”"— Vide BoausLawskI, Tacti- 
cal Deductions. 

5 The danger of exhausting the ammunition is the reason most commonly 
given, but the advocates of this measure seek to clinch their argument by the moral 
reason we have hinted at. 
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can be no doubt, however, that all text-books which advise an advance to 
four hundred yards before opening fire are out of date. Those who 
favor this measure quote the practice of the Prussians in 1870-71; 
but here they forget that the Prussians were forced to take this meas- 
ure by the inferiority of their weapon,‘ and that it is by no means cer- 
tain they would have followed this plan with a better rifle. It is, no 
doubt, advisable to advance as closely as possible before opening fire, 
but such an advance to short range will be rare in the future. 

Fire will undoubtedly be opened at longer ranges by the attacking 
infantry. This distance cannot be expressed in yards, but will be at 
the point where the defender’s fire is first seriously felt. To expect 
troops to advance without firing while they are suffering severely from 
the enemy’s fire is not only demanding too much from human nature 
but is a relinquishment of a moral advantage; for the fire of the sol- 
dier steels his own nerves while shaking those of his adversary. This 
fire, however, should be held within strict limits, as firing much beyond 
six hundred yards is apt to cause a wasteful expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. Better a few shots under control than many uncontrolled. 

Men must not be permitted to fire independently, and must be 
trained to look to their leader for direction regarding their fire. In the 
excitement at the short ranges independent fire is permitted, indeed, but 
permitted precisely for the reason that it cannot be prevented; no 
known means of discipline proving powerful enough to maintain con- 
trol at this stage. Nevertheless, control must be striven after at all 
times. 

The great accuracy and range of modern artillery will cause infantry 
to deploy earlier in the action; and the long advance under fire will be 
a heavy tax upon the energy or moral force of the assailant. In 
general, however, the effect of defensive artillery upon advancing infantry 
at long range is greatly overrated, for the reason that we overlook the 
fact that the assailant has artillery also. 

The flatter trajectory makes it necessary to increase the distance be- 
tween advancing lines of infantry, and this adds to the difficulty of 
the attack. 

The firing-line will not raise a cloud of smoke to screen its own 
position and the movements of the supports and reserves, and the 
absence of this friendly screen will operate disadvantageously in several 
ways: 1. When the firing-line advances after firing it will be in 
plain view, and this will be the time most favorable for the defender’s 
fire. This may be seriously felt in a premature attack,—i.e., one un- 
dertaken with insufficient preparation. 

2. The advance of the firing-line will not be so rapid; the begin- 

*«. , . The feeling that the nearer you got with the needle-gun the better it 


would be for you had something to say to it.”’—Vide BoausLawskI, Tactical 
Deductions, 
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ning of the successive advances not being screened by smoke they will 
be correspondingly shortened. 

3. The troops in rear, no longer screened by the smoke of the 
firing-line, must break up at longer distances (unless the ground be ex- 
ceptionally favorable to the movement of small columns), thus seriously 
impairing the control of the leaders. 

Upon the other hand, the defender is no longer furnished a mark 
at which to fire by this same smoke, and the recumbent firing-line will 
offer a very poor mark to men in a nervous and excited state; again, a 
certain degree of protection will still be afforded the lives in rear by 
the mere fact that the firing-line will occupy the attention and activity 
of the enemy. 

Infantry will do most of its firing lying down, for, notwithstanding 
the wildness of the fire from this position at the short ranges, men 
cannot be brought to fire from any other.® 

The leaders of the firing-line must see to it that the halts are of 
short duration and that changes of position are rapidly effected ; they 
must labor to preserve unity of action and coherence in all parts of the 
line. This latter, always important, becomes now of still greater im- 
portance, as the absence of smoke enables the defender the sooner to 
perceive and take advantage of a break in the line. Perfect coherence, 
however, will seldom be preserved. 

The subordinate commander, so far as minor tactics are concerned, 
must possess independence ; but he must be ready at all times to subor- 
dinate it to the common good, for thus only can unity of action be assured. 

The decreased noise and smoke aids the control of the leader; he 
secures a better view of the action, his commands are better heard, and 
he detects the skulker who would otherwise escape. He must resist 
the inclination to pause too long behind good cover, for at every such 
pause there is loss of moral strength. 

The manner of re-enforcing the firing-line and advancing the sup- 
ports and reserves must be left to the judgment of the leaders, as no 
rules can be laid down in advance. Gaps in the firing-line must be 
promptly filled and the mixing of units avoided as much as possible. 
The great point is to keep it re-enforced and to further its uninterrupted 
advance. The moral influence of a courageous advance will break the 
enemy’s line if persisted in. 

The final merging into the firing-line must be so effected as to im- 
part an onward impulse, and the officers of the lines in rear should be 
senior to those in front in order to bring fresh vigor in the matter of 


command. 






5 By “lying down”’ the prone position is meant. The ‘‘ Texas grip’ and other 
methods of lying upon the back are not the positions naturally assumed ; and as, 
under the influence of excitement and danger, nature is bound to assert herself, they 
are not to be relied upon ; besides, they are not suited to the proper use of cover. 
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Just before the assault, if the men are sufficiently well in hand, the 
fire should be by volley, as this steadies the men delivering it and 
greatly demoralizes the enemy. It may be accepted as an axiom that 
if the attacking troops arrive within a few hundred yards of the enemy 
sufficiently steady to deliver volleys their success is assured. The 
enemy will not wait for the further argument of cold steel, and the 
subsequent advance will be merely to occupy the evacuated position and 
take up the pursuit. If, however, the men cannot be so controlled, 
and they seldom can be, rapid independent fire will be resorted to of 
necessity. 

Should the defender maintain his ground and there be strong prob- 
ability that an assault would be repulsed, the assailant must resort to 
the spade to hold the position he has won and act as a containing force. 
With the new arm and powder the commander who orders his men to 
retire might better surrender, as he would thereby prevent the annihi- 
lation of his men at least. 

A thin line sent out in advance of the firing-line to draw the 
enemy’s fire, as suggested in Shaw’s “ Elements of Modern Tactics,” 
will no longer serve its purpose. The Prussian system of firing over 
the heads of the firing-line is favored by the new powder, but this 
only seems advisable when the firing-line has advanced as far as it can 
without a further accession of strength. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the absence of smoke will do away 
with the necessity for pauses in collective firing, as one of the objections 
to a continuous mass fire no longer obtains,—namely, the creation of a 
dense bank of smoke in front of the firer. But, as said before, the 
moral factor is not yet eliminated, and it is just as necessary now as of 
old to make pauses to calm the men, check the expenditure of ammu- 
nition, and gain the benefits of suddenness. 

Of course volley-firing is to be preferred to all other systems where 
‘it is possible, but modern writers are not sanguine of one’s ability to 
employ this fire in the future. The German system of controlled in- 
termittent fire of masses seems to offer the best solution of the modern 
problem of infantry fire, still volley-firing offers such superior advan- 
tages in the way of control, not alone over the men but the expendi- 
ture of ammunition and the abuse of cover, that many are reluctant to 
abandon it for what seems to be a looser system.° 

The flatter trajectory of the new arm will render inclined fire less 
effective, and it will not play an important part in future wars. 

A purely frontal attack is now out of the question. A frontal 
attack will only be justifiable when combined with a flank attack. 
Flank movements must be executed at a longer distance from the 
enemy owing to his better view and the longer range of his weapons ; 
thus the danger of separation is much increased. 

® Vide ‘A Summer Night’s Dream,” Journal of M. S. Institution. 
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The enveloping attack seems most favored by the new conditions. 
Owing to the irregularities of the ground it will be impossible for the 
enemy to dispose his troops in an unbroken right line; therefore it is 
probable that salients will frequently offer themselves to the attack. 
Leaders must watch for these, and so conduct their troops as to envelop 
them, thus securing a superiority of fire which may lead to decisive 
results.” 

It is thought that with the improved infantry arms the zone of 
individual fire will be reached earlier in the action. This is to be 
deplored if true. 

It has been proposed to avoid some of the disadvantages of the 
modern attack by attacking at night. The example of Lord Wolseley 
in Egypt may be cited in support of this plan, but there the conditions 
were extremely favorable to a night attack, and the command was 
comparatively small. Asa rule, night attacks must be looked upon 
as dangerous experiments : the forces go astray and become scattered ; 
the men become confused and disorganized in the darkness, their 
imagination is highly wrought up, and they are liable to become panic- 
stricken at the very moment of victory. 


DEFENSE. 


The defender must occupy a wide extent of country, and it will 
seldom be an ideal position throughout its length; but such as it is, he 
must make the most of it. As before, he must cover his position by 
earthworks and obstacles, and conceal his men and animals from the 
enemy’s view. The field of fire must be well cleared to afford no 
cover to the enemy and to guard against surprise. This injunction, so 
uniformly insisted upon by all text-books, will doubtless be carried 
out where the defender has the time; but this presupposes that he will 
always be able to choose his pusition well in advance of the attack. 
A free and early choice of position will seldom be possible in the face 
of an enterprising enemy, except at strategical points, whose impor- 
tance is recognized beforehand. These remarks also apply to works of 
strong profile, which require considerable time for their construction 
and to measuring and marking the distances in advance of a position. 
All these things are extremely desirable, but time will rarely be avail- 
able to the extent necessary for their accomplishment. 

The strategic-offensive is quite liable to bring the invading army 
where the defender is least prepared for it, and to force the latter to 
fight against his will. Hence much that is written in regard to the effect 
of smokeless powder upon these intrenchments, clearings, etc., fails of 
general application, although very true where these conditions exist. 

_ , Lhe probability is that upon the average battle-field, while the 
spade will be employed more than formerly on both dies the armies 
1 « ftudes de Tactique.” 
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will seldom go beyond shallow shelter-trenches for. the infantry and 
gun-epaulements for the artillery. 

Works of strong profile have been found to be “ shot-traps” to the 
extent that guns were moved outside. For this reason it is the modern 
practice to make the works resemble the surrounding country as much 
as possible. The works are sodded, all angles are rounded off, boughs 
of trees, etc., are planted in advance, so that no indication of the loca- _ 
tion of these works is afforded the enemy although the field of fire is 
cleared. That the use of smokeless powder adds to the value of such 
works is obvious. 

Obstacles are still desirable in front of a position, and it is believed 
that entanglements of liberal breadth and abatis are the best of those 
generally recommended, and will be most often resorted to because of 
the little time required for their construction. 

The great penetration of modern arms has lessened the value of 
woods and walls as cover, and thus the position of the defender is 
made even more precarious. 

It will not be politic to open fire from a defensive. position at 
longer ranges than those formerly laid down, for the reason that those 
distances were quite as far as the human eye could distinguish the 
enemy with any certainty, and to exceed them would be a willful waste 
of ammunition. The defender can use this firing to better purpose 
than the assailant, however, because he commonly is better acquainted 
with the distances and fires from a rest. 

Long-distance firing has been advocated by some recent writers, 
but its use will generally be confined to retarding positions, though it 
may sometimes be advantageously employed on the defensive. If 
ammunition is plentiful, the unaimed fire of the Turks may be em- 
ployed where the circumstances warrant it; such a fire would no 
longer betray a position by the report and smoke. We must remem- 
ber, however, that long-distance firing seldom shakes the enemy.’ The 
Germans truly say that infantry should not seek to rival artillery-fire. 

It has been recommended to allow the enemy to advance to very 
short range before forcing him to deploy, and then to overwhelm him 
with a sudden fire from rifles and guns. This plan would, no doubt, 
be excellent if we could find an enemy sufficiently accommodating, 
and it is hard to see how it is any more practicable with smokeless 
powder than it was with the old variety. 


8 La visibilité des tranchées fera converger le feu sur elles; elles risquent 
ainsi de tomber en discrédit. D’ailleurs, augmenter le déblai, c’est augmenter le 
temps nécessaire poure le produire. Ou bien le temps et les bons outils manqueront 
pour faire de solides tranchées, ou bien, si on les construit longtemps d’avance, on 
invitera l’ennemi 4 maneuvre pour les rendre inutiles.”,—Ginf&raL Luzrvux. 

9 ‘Tf you look into the matter closely, you will not find any case in which our 
troops were really shaken by fire at such distances’ (one thousand to fourteen 
hundred paces).— Vide BoausLawskI, Tactical Deductions. 
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The defender’s best course after the action commences will be to 
employ volley-firing, both on account of the superior control thus 
gained and because it is a check upon the wasteful expenditure of 
ammunition. 

This fire, if calmly delivered and with sufficient pauses to insure 
careful aiming, will have a terrible effect morally as well as physi- 
cally, and, as this fire is generally delivered during the enemy’s ad- 
“vance, it is more effective than individual fire, because it is under the 
control of an officer, who can better judge the time for it than can the 
individual soldier; besides, this control will have a steadying effort 
upon the soldier’s nerves. 

If individual fire is resorted to, it must be remembered that it will 
be wild in direct proportion to its rapidity, and the assailant can gen- 
erally take its rapidity as a measure of the demoralization within the 
trenches. The defender must only fire when the assailant advances (un- 
less he be considerably exposed at the halt), except at the shortest ranges, 
where theré is some probability of a hit by the average man. This 
policy will have the moral effect of making the assailant slower to ad- 
vance from behind cover, will materially shorten his rushes, and will 
exhaust his moral strength quicker than the contrary practice. The 
absence of smoke further emphasizes the importance of firing as the 
enemy advances, owing to the difficulty of locating the halted firing- 
line. 

Though the smoke of the firing-line no longer screens the troops 
in the rear, men still have the tendency to shoot at the enemy immedi- 
ately confronting them ; therefore it will doubtless be well to designate 
certain companies throughout the line, whose duty it will be to watch 
for and deliver volleys at the supporting troops, or any bodies of 
artillery or cavalry that may expose themselves. 

The use of smokeless powder will make it difficult to discover the 
defender’s position even when he fires, and, therefore, he will be less 
shaken by fire than formerly. 

Unity of action and control are just as important to the defender 
as to the assailant, and he is in a much better situation for their attain- 
ment. Indeed, the mechanical advantages are mostly on the side of 
the defensive, but when the spiritual and moral elements are thrown 
into the scale it is found wanting.” 

The conduct of a defensive action has not materially changed. 
Instead of firing at the bottom of a line of smoke, the men will fire 
at a visible enemy, and the absence of smoke from the forefield will 
make them more secure from surprise during the course of the action. 
For this latter reason vital points may be held by fewer men, thus 
setting free a larger number for offensive movements. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the value of a well-trained 


10 Major Keim. 
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counter-attack, as it shows the enemy that the defender is still unshaken 
and has no thought of retreat. It is the moral factor that multiplies 
the possibilities in warfare, and the military man cannot devote too 
much time to its study. 

But this passing over to the offensive will be a difficult undertaking.” 
If the impressions of the battle will be terrible for the assailant, they 
will be no less so for the defender, who, unable to work off some of 
their effect by a rush forward, finds himself held fast to one place in 
the path of an advancing enemy. Indeed, it will require great for- 
titude for the soldier to remain there, and the impressions produced 
by being thus penned in are not productive of an aggressive spirit. 
Still, the leaders of the troops intended for the counter-stroke must 
watch for signs of demoralization and for gaps in the approaching line, 
which in the absence of smoke will be more easily discovered, and 
must act with vigor the instant the opportunity is afforded. 


ARTILLERY. 


Current military literature abounds in extravagant prophecies con- 
cerning the wonderful results to be derived from the use of artillery in 
the next war; these are based partly on the experience of the Franco- 
Prussian War ™ and partly on the results of target practice. 

In drawing conclusions from the Franco-Prussian War, it must be 
remembered that the Prussian artillery had to deal with an opposing 


artillery that was vastly inferior and soon placed hors de combat, leav- 
ing the Prussian guns free to turn all their attention to the infantry ; 
indeed, to play upon the infantry in spite of the enemy’s guns. It 
may well be doubted whether in the war of the future the artillery of 
one side will possess such a superiority over that of the other. At 
any rate, it can only work effectively upon the enemy’s infantry after 
it has annihilated his artillery, and it would seem that the over-sanguine 
artillerist, who exalts his own arm to the first place, overlooks the fact 
that the enemy, too, has artillery, and that the influence of our artil- 
lery upon the general result must decrease directly as his artillery 
increases in efficiency. 

Another thing to be carefully guarded against is the overhasty con- 
clusions drawn from the results of peaceful experiment. Without re- 
gard to the fact that the enemy will not post himself in a position 
favorable to target practice nor indicate to us the results of our shots, 
thus enabling us to correct for range and wind, there is still the influ- 
ence of excitement to be allowed for. No amount of training can 


11 «« La chose la plus difficile 4 la guerre.”—G&n&raL Luzeux: Etudes de Tac- 
tique, etc. 

12“ We hear the French talk a great deal of victories having been gained by 
the German artillery,—mere gossip, which serves to console them for their defeats.’’ 
— Vide BocusLawsk1, Tactical Deductions. 
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entirely overcome the human nerves, and it is folly to suppose that 
fire under all the disturbing influences of the battle-field will be as 
deadly or conducted as scientifically as under the extremely favorable 
conditions of the target field. 

On the battle-field, moreover, the distances are continually changing 
and are unknown to begin with, therefore peace experiments can have 
but little value as an indication of the probable effect of artillery in battle. 

The great range of modern guns makes it certain that infantry 
will not be launched to the attack before the defender’s guns have 
been silenced, or, at least, badly crippled by those of the assailant. 
The latter will only have the flash and report of the enemy’s guns to 
aid him in ascertaining their position, and these will but give him the 
direction. This disadvantage, however, is shared by his adversary, 
and, therefore, it seems probable that the absence of smoke will only 
increase the duration of the artillery duel and the consumption of 
ammunition. As the eye is no longer aided by the smoke in deter- 
mining the enemy’s position, long practice is necessary to enable one 
to distinguish men and guns at the greater distances at which artillery 
fire will be employed in the future. 

Although much may be said against it, there can be no doubt that 
these distances will be increased; but this increase seems quite inde- 
pendent of the use of smokeless powder, in the preliminary firing at 
least. With each improvement of the weapon since the days of bows 
and arrows the distances between opposing armies have grown greater, 
and the last increase is not due to smokeless powder, but to the in- 
creased efficiency of the arm. But no matter how great the range 
may become, the distance for opening fire can never exceed a certain 
limit which measures the visual powers of the average eye, unless, 
indeed, optical instruments be invented more powerful and at the same 
time more simple than any now in use; until then this limit is abso- 
lutely fixed. 

It is the natural inclination to open fire as soon as there is any 
prospect of injuring the enemy, and the great range of the modern 
gun offers a temptation that too often will be yielded to, to the preju- 
dice of the general result. 

It would seem that the tendency of later writers on this subject is 
to lay down distances altogether too great. Colonel Knollys, in the 
Fortnightly Review, favors four thousand yards as the distance for 
opening fire upon an advancing enemy, and states that Prince Hohen- 
lohe zu Ingelfingen lays down three thousand eight hundred yards for 
the first artillery position ; but fire at such long ranges is bound to be 
more or less uncertain, and, for the reasons given above, it is believed 
that three thousand to two thousand five hundred yards will be pretty 
generally adhered to, although there may be instances where these 
figures may be advantageously departed from. 
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This quality of long range will enable the assailant to scatter his 
guns over a wide extent of ground and reap the advantage of a con- 
verging fire, while that of the defender will be divergent, and conse- 
quently lose in value. This is a strong point for the offensive. 

Although no great superiority of matériel will be possessed by one 
side over the other, it may be safely admitted that the side first dis- 
covering the enemy’s position will have at once gained an ascendency, 
which may lead to as decisive results as were those accomplished by 
the Prussian artillery in 1870-71. 

While a superiority of matériel is a great advantage, it is too much 
to say that this alone will be decisive, since in all these affairs it is not 
so much the machines as the men behind them that decide the issue. 

Owing to the great effectiveness of artillery fire at long range, the 
recent improvements in shrapnel, and the absence of smoke, artillery 
in future will not only introduce the battle, but will continue to fire 
almost to the end from the first artillery position. 

In taking up position artillery must make a judicious use of cover 
during the movement as well as in the choice of the position itself; 
but whether it will often find position favorable to fire-action and 
cover at the same time is doubtful. Field artillery must be trained in 
the use of cover quite as much as the infantry, but, while emphasizing 
the importance of cover, we must not forget that fire-action is the only 
action of artillery, and that all other considerations must give place to 
this. 

There being no smoke, artillery can now be employed in two lines 
when the ground in rear is higher than that in front; and the inter- 
vals between guns may be diminished to the smallest space compatible 
with a free service of the piece. 

Owing to the use of smokeless powder, the advance of batteries to 
the front will rarely occur before their fire is masked by the infantry, 
unless the ground affords cover for the movement; and then this 
advance will not carry them within twelve hundred yards of the 
enemy’s position, while his infantry fire is still to be feared. As a 
battery will be out of action during this advance and its fire is quite 
as effective at the longer distances, this advance will not take place 
until its fire is stopped by the arrival of the infantry at close range. 
It will then move rapidly to the front and take position where it can 
either aid in the pursuit or prevent the enemy from following up a 
repulse; in which endeavor it must be prepared to sacrifice itself if 
need be. Artillery will do fearful execution upon a retreating enemy 
and will be much employed in the pursuit. As a projectile no longer 
bursts behind a bank of smoke, its impact will be more easily observed. 

Good positions in rear, formerly useless because of the smoke, may 
now be occupied and held until the final advance. 

From the above we see that the action of artillery being fire-action 
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only, it is more benefited by smokeless powder than any other arm, 
although it is thereby prevented from advancing in company with the 
infantry. 

The caissons and horses must be better concealed than formerly. 

As the moral effect of artillery is much increased by opening a 
sudden and unexpected fire from behind cover, and smokeless powder 
adds to the value of such a fire, our field artillery will do well to 
devote some of its time to practice in the use of cover. 

The absence of smoke facilitates the use of guns in turrets or 
bomb-proof shelters, but it may also enable the guns to be taken out 
altogether and fired in the open. 

The leadership of large bodies of artillery will now be more easy, 
as there is no smoke to obscure the view. 

During the preparatory artillery fire, infantry will be extended at 
about six hundred yards in front of the guns to protect them against 
the enemy’s infantry. The front of the infantry will be covered by 
cavalry patrols, which will keep up an active reconnoissance throughout 


this stage. 
CAVALRY. 


The leading principle of the action of cavalry consists in the attack, 
and it must keep out of fire until it can attack. One of the main 
conditions for the success of this attack is surprise; and that the 
clouds of smoke upon the battle-field provided it with a screen from 


which it could suddenly emerge to the dismay of the enemy cannot be 
gainsaid. It is therefore evident that cavalry in future will be re- 
stricted to the cover offered by the ground, and that the absence of 
smoke from the battle-field has lessened its opportunities for surprise 
and by this amount detracted from its value. Nevertheless, an accom- 
plished cavalry leader will always find opportunities for surprising in- 
fantry by use of the ground alone. At the same time, it will be almost 
impossible for opposing cavalry to surprise him. 

In the course of the action it must take care of the enemy’s cavalry 
and hold itself ready to sacrifice itself for the purpose of covering a 
retreat or to enter upon the pursuit with vigor. 

The fire-action of cavalry is more important than ever, as, by its 
judicious use and the weak report and smoke, the enemy will be the 
more easily deceived. This fire-action points to the employment of 
cavalry to the exclusion of infantry on advanced guards, or at least of 
a larger proportion of cavalry than at present. In avoiding an! en- 
gagement cavalry can withdraw more easily than infantry, while if a 
sacrifice is unavoidable there are many reasons why it should fall upon 
this arm, 

In general, the introduction of smokeless powder has not materially 
changed the réle of cavalry upon the battle-field; but its screening 
and reconnoitring duties have become more important as well as more 
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arduous and dangerous, and we may look for an increase in this arm 
in the future. 

Although the mere mention of cavalry shock-action excites ridicule 
in certain minds, continental nations still train their cavalry for its use. 
The Germans have gone so far as to introduce lances. 

Although there may be few opportunities for the employment of 
shock-action during the battle, yet they may arise, and cavalry will 
always find opportunities in the pursuit. 

Again, the use of cavalry as a screening force will by no means be 
confined to one side in the future, hence collisions between bodies of 
cavalry will be frequent, and in these combats shock-action will usually 
prevail against dismounted fire-action, for the reason that it requires time 
to prepare for dismounted fire-action, and this time will not be granted 
by an enterprising enemy. 

THE COMMAND. 

If we are to believe late writers, the commander will choose the 
defensive instead of attacking, but if both commanders are so inclined, 
we would see a return to the old system of manceuvres. This doctrine 
of the superiority of the defensive is wholly false and cannot but lead 
into error those who pin their faith to it. The commander whose 
position and resources force him to assume the defensive is unfortunate, 
and should seek to turn it into the offensive as soon as possible. 

The commander must possess information concerning the position 
and strength of the enemy. 

He cannot push his men in hap-hazard, but must carefully plan 
the attack in advance, for it is hard to improvise measures in the midst 
of the engagement, and errors are seldom rectified during an action. 

The orders must be clear and explicit, for many an erroneous attack 
follows a misunderstanding of orders. 

Throughout the action superior officers are not to interfere too 
much with the actions of their inferiors. They are apt to resent any 
attempt on the part of the subordinate to use his own judgment. The 
subordinate, on the other hand, should keep his independence within 
due bounds. 

The infantry launched into the attack, the general must occupy a 
more advanced position than formerly, and must provide himself with 
the best glasses obtainable. 

The wavering lines of smoke formerly enabled him to get a com- 
prehensive view of a great part of the battle-field from a favorable 
point in rear, and thus to seize upon the right movement for sending 
in the reserves. The absence of smoke, by causing him to take a more 
advanced position, narrows his field of view and forces him to rely 
more upon the eyes of others, thus subjecting him more than ever before 
to the almost hopeless task of reconciling conflicting reports. We are 
informed by those who have witnessed manceuvres with the new powder 
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that it will be extremely difficult to judge of the result of an action 
at any distance. Therefore those small accidents which have always 
conspired to overthrow “the best-laid plans” are greatly multiplied, 
and if ever a general needed the power of divination he needs it now. 

The commander on the defensive must exercise greater watchful- 
ness and his suspense is much increased. 

The boom of the cannon is not a thing of the past, and the general 
will still be called upon to decide whether he will march to the sound 
of the cannon, 

CONCLUSION. 

The new powder and rifle increase the distances heretofore laid 
down regarding advanced guards, outposts, and battle-formations ; but 
the manner of fighting is not materially changed, so far as can be fore- 
seen at present. 

Use of the ground as cover, always important, is now still more 
so, and this must be fully appreciated by all arms. 

A thorough tactical training of the officer is necessary. He must 
cultivate habits of reflection and of rapidly calculating tactical prob- 
lems. Rapidity of thought is what is desired. 

The infantry officer must not only be thoroughly informed regard- 
ing the possibilities of his own weapon, but must understand the effect 
of artillery fire, so that he will not be unprepared when he finds him- 
self exposed to it in war. 

Fire tactics must receive the attention of the cavalryman also. 

Simplicity must be striven after in all military exercises, and these 
should be confined to those that will yield useful results in war. 
They should be so conducted that the soldier will become accustomed 
to the confusion, mixing of units, etc., of battle. 

A thorough individual training and a strict maintenance of disci- 
pline are truer aids to the conduct of men in war than any matter of 
formations ; for whatever these may be, they will doubtless be changed 
after the first few battles have shown their shortcomings, and this 
change of formation can only be made with troops who, owing to their 
previous training and discipline, can readily adapt themselves to it.’ 
The example of Napoleon at Leipsic, though much criticised, will 
often be followed by future commanders. 

Again, instead of leading the soldier to believe in the superiority 
of the defensive and the hopelessness of the attack, he must be taught 
that the offensive will surely succeed if persisted in, though at a great 
sacrifice of life ; and this sacrifice he must be ready and willing to make. 

Finally, it may be said that strategy is unaffected by the new im- 
provements, and the leading principles of tactics remain unchanged. 


A. 8. Frost, 
First Lieutenant Twenty-fifth Infantry. 


13 La poudre sans fumée et Ja tactique. 1 Major Keim. 
Vo. VII. N. S.—No. 3. 16 
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BATHING IN THE SEA. 


Since the time of the ancient Romans, who were masters in the art 
of bathing, it has been more or less fashionable to seek the cooling 
waters of the salt tide to allay the scorching heat of summer. It 
would be interesting to know what proportion of those who thus fly to 
the margin of the sea do so from any love of bathing,—how many seek 
the waters of ocean as a health tonic, and how many lave in the soft 
tide because their neighbors do the same. The history of sea-bathing 
brings to light many curious beliefs on the subject, and some persons 
allege strange and whimsical reasons for their indulgence in salt-water 
ablutions. 

Among the earliest reasons urged in favor of salt-baths were those 
founded on religious ideas. These are of great antiquity. While to 
some, as the ancient Egyptians and Hindoos, the sea was evil, it was, 
in the opinion of others, sacred. Persians would cast no impurities in 
it. To this day many Brahmins will not make a sea-voyage, because 
they do not wish to be on the sacred element. In parts of Spain and 
Portugal the sea is sacred, and no refuse must be thrown into it. In 
some places it is said that putrefaction is hastened by sea-water ; in 
others, that it is suspended while the decaying object is kept in the 
sea. Seneca records an ancient belief that the sea rejects all impuri- 
ties instantly. In Brittany it is said that it ejects corpses from its 
bosom. The fishermen of one locality dislike to see summer-bathers 
arrive, as they believe that dwellers inland poison the water when 
they bathe in it. Some religious sects prescribe sea-baths as a part of 
the necessary ceremonies of religion. To most of the Hindoos, the 
Ganges is the sacred water which washes away all sins, but this was not 
alwaysso. A chapter of an ancient book, the “ Dharmasindu,” is devoted 
to sea-bathing. It is there taught that it is best to bathe at full or new 
moon, but that baths should not be taken on Tuesdays or Wednesdays. 

Pilgrims to a certain cape—Point Rama, which is a sacred promon- 
tory—bathe in the sea as a necessary ceremony,—contrary to the usual 
habits of these water-fearing folk. 

Catullus, the Latin poet, alluding to one who had not expiated his 
sins, says he had not purified himself in the ocean. The ancient Peru- 
vians contented themselves with bathing in the river, begging it to carry 
their sins to the great ocean, which would never give them up again. 

Sometimes a certain day of the year is chosen for these purifying 
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baths, In the Eastern Pyrenees, St. John’s Day is selected as the 
proper time by all the villagers to bathe in the sea, and dry themselves 
in the sun. Neapolitans had a similar custom in the sixteenth century, 
and St. Augustine loudly complains that the Christian converts of 
Libya bathed in the sea, to wash away their sins, on this same day. 

In Madagascar, and among the Siamese and Burmese, the New 
Year is chosen, and the whole population of Zanzibar precipitate them- 
selves into the sea just before daybreak on New-Year’s morning, the 
women attired ina bathing-suit consisting of a garland of flowers. 
Mohammedan women of Sidon wash away their sins by a bath in the 
sea on a certain Wednesday of the year. The women of Cyprus bathe 
once a year in the ocean as a religious ceremony, and say they have 
three saints superior to all others,—Saint George, Saint Lazarus, and 
Saint Ocean ! 

It is surprising to learn that politicians may be purified by sea- 
water. In one of the South Sea Islands it was long a custom, upon 
the inauguration of a new king, to march in royal procession with the 
monarch to the sea, where he and his courtiers bathed in the sacred 
waters, after which a priest blessed them. It is probable that he would 
have more need of purification at the end than at the beginning of his 
reign. It is to be feared, however, that in the case of most political 
parties, all the water of the ocean would not purify them. 

Many of the natives of Africa and South America plunge their 
new-born children into the sea as a sort of baptism. Fuegians think 
they materially increase the growth of their children by giving them 
a sea-bath when a few days old. 

Sea-bathing is a part of the marriage ceremony in one of the 
South Sea Islands, when the contracting parties, with a crowd of both 
sexes, proceed to the sea-shore, and bathe each other as an initiatory 
step of the wedding rites. 

In Ceylon, certain statues of the gods are taken to the sea-shore 
occasionally and given a sea-bath. 

Upon the whole, however, sea-baths have been the more popular 
as they were esteemed conducive to physical health. Sea-water has 
always been endowed with wonderful medicinal virtue in the popular 
estimation. Pliny gives a long list of maladies for which he recom- 
mends sea-water as a remedy. It was considered in his day an 
efficient purgative, and a remedy for biliousness, for intermittent 
fevers, and for diseases of the joints. It was sometimes taken inter- 
nally, frequently after boiling, and occasionally mixed with vinegar or 
wine to make the drink palatable. 

Used externally, it was said to be excellent for tumors, and, mixed 
with barley meal, it was used to cure diseases of the parotid gland. 
It was thought efficacious in skin-diseases, good for the scalp and the 
hair, and useful in plasters. Applied warm to venomous stings and 
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bites, it was thought a very powerful cure. It was an ingredient of 
primitive smelling-salts, used to curea headache. Warm sea-water was 
also used as a liniment for fractures, bruises, and wounds. 

Many of these ancient beliefs, and others equally curious, still sur- 
vive among seamen, fisher-folk, and dwellers by the sea-shore. In 
parts of France it is said to be an excellent purgative, a popular saying 
being this,— 


‘¢ Rien n’vaut mieux pour purger 
Q’un verre de l’eau de mer.”’ 


In one place, it is said that the draught must be chosen at ebb-tide, 
the scum carefully blown off, and a little water spilled on the ground 
before drinking. This latter custom is a superstitious one, indulged in 
in many places. In Spain and in Scotland many still use it as a purga- 
tive. In the latter country it is said that you must drink as much as 
possible before breakfast, following it up by a draught of mineral 
water, or fresh water, and eating a little dulse or sea-weed. One can 
well believe in the qualities of this purgative draught. 

In Upper Brittany sea-water is imbibed morning and evening, to 
cure a cold, and in Poitou for bronchitis and other throat troubles. 
It is thought an excellent remedy for eye-diseases elsewhere. They 
are bathed with it before sunrise and after sunset in Upper Brittany, 
and in Spain, where sea-water is taken internally for the eyes and for 
glandular diseases. 

To cure wounds and sores, the Bretons wash them with sea-water 
at the ebb or at low tide. In Scotland, on the contrary, water taken 
during a flood tide is used as a liniment to appease local inflammations, 
stiffness of the joints, and spinal troubles. 

Sailors and fishermen in very many parts of the world believe that 
sea-water will never give a cold to any one who is wet by it. It was 
said in the seventeenth century that sailors and passengers plunged into 
the sea on crossing the line at either of the tropics, to guard themselves 
against many diseases due to climatic changes. 

It is, however, some mysterious quality, supposed to be inherent in 
the water, that leads to the notion of the efficacy of sea-baths. Many 
go so far as to assert that artificial salt-baths—even when really im- 
pregnated with genuine sea-salts—are without the peculiar virtues of 
the native element, and that one must disport in old ocean’s surges to 
obtain any benefit from salt-baths. The ancients had a proverb,— 


‘¢ The sea cures all the diseases of mortals.’’ 


The Greeks, who were the originators of this saying, are said to 
have obtained their notions in this matter from Egyptian priests. 
Plato is said to have seen them cure a sick man by plunging him into 
the salt waves. Pliny also reports the efficacy of these baths, espe- 
cially in bowel complaints and extreme emaciation. It is still thought, 
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in one part of France, that adipose tissue will be increased or reduced 
according to the times at which sea-baths are taken. 

Sea-baths have been thought an especially sovereign cure for hy- 
drophobia. In the sixteenth century, according to Erasmus, it was cus- 
tomary to plunge the sufferer into the waves nine times, and the belief 
in their efficacy extended into the seventeenth century. Van Helmont, 
a physician of that period, reports that he saw a ship passing one day, 
to the yard-arm of which a man was slung by ropes. Upon inquiry, 
he found that this unfortunate had been bitten by a mad dog, and that 
the sailors were trying to cure him by sousing him into the water from 
the yard-arm (baptism it was called). He was left almost drowned 
under the water long enough to say an Ave Maria! Madame de 
Sévigné records that the courtiers of her day believed in the efficacy of 
sea-baths in such cases, and that three maids of honor, who had been 
bitten by a little dog that afterwards went mad, proceeded to Dieppe to 
save themselves by dipping into the sea. 

A play, written in Paris in 1725, had its scene laid at Dieppe, 
where a fond father had taken his daughter under pretense that she 
had been bitten by a mad dog. The girl’s lover, whom the cunning 
father sought to avoid by this ruse, cleverly outwitted the old gentleman 
by making the doctor his confidant and inducing him to declare that it 
was necessary to add marriage to complete the cure. Many a father 
has, doubtless, since found that there was some apparent connection 
between sea-bathing and love-making. Another play, written in the 


next century, records the fact that not only hydrophobia, but mental 
derangement also, were supposed to be cured by the baths at Dieppe. 
‘¢To these wonderful tides 
They flock from all sides, 
For the doctors will engage 
To cure both mind and body’s rage.” 


Many persons who had become demented by their losses in the 
great South Sea scheme of Law, sought the sea-baths as a cure. The 
ancient Basques used to give such persons a forced séa-bath by tying 
them to the backs of horses, which were then driven into the sea and 
made toswim. There is in existence an old French saying concerning 
a demented man, that he was “ fit to be dipped into the sea.”” Cooper, 
in his novel, the “ Pilot,” puts this saying into the mouth of one of 
his sailor characters, “I believe that to cure you, it will be necessary 
to prescribe salt water for you, as is sometimes done in cases of mental 
derangement !” 

Plutarch records an ancient belief that sea-baths would even pre- 
vent disagreeable dreams. 

Much importance is frequently attached to the time at which baths 
should be taken, their number, and the proper state of the sea. In 
Upper Brittany it is thought bad to bathe during dog-days, unless 
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three baths are previously taken. There is an old Breton proverb, 
“The August tide must have its master or its servant,” which means 
that it is dangerous to bathe then. 

In Portugal, St. Bartholomew’s day is selected as the most propi- 
tious to begin bathing in the sea, and a bath then is more efficacious 
than on any other day in the year. In Northern Spain it is considered 
a dangerous thing to bathe on St. James’s day. 

Ideas differ greatly as to the state of the tide in which baths should 
be taken. On one part of the French coast it is said to be dangerous 
to bathe during flood-tide. At another place baths taken at flood-tide 
will make you fat, those at ebb will conduce to leanness. The Scotch 
think it best to choose a rising tide, and it is said to be bad for the 
health to bathe at low tide or during the ebb. Across the channel, in 
Brittany, an ebb-tide, or a half-tide, is, on the contrary, chosen as the 
proper time to bathe. A rising tide is, it is said, enraged, and will 
bring madness to the bather. A Breton saying runs,— 


‘‘ Before the tide gets low, take your bath and go to bed.”’ 


Sea-water taken from the first of the flood will, it is said, produce 
boils, which are only to be cured by staying away from the sea entirely. 

The morning hours are thought best for bathing in many places, 
and fashion usually coincides with this belief. A very curious notion 
with regard to the time for bathing exists in the province of Asturias, 
in Spain. This is, that it is best to bathe while it is raining, because 
the rain softens the sea-water. 

Some have queer customs on entering the water. Many think it 
imperative to wet the head first, others think the feet should first enter 
the waves. Most swimmers prefer a headlong plunge, which timid 
bathers avoid. 

In parts of France and in Russia the sign of the cross is made 
before bathing, first dipping the hand in salt-water. In Portugal, 
children gather a certain number of large grains of sand and throw 
them into the water before bathing, repeating this formula meanwhile,— 

“ Fevers, fevers go to sea while I bathe. Fevers to Braga, fevers 
to Porto, fevers go out from my body.” 

A Scotch writer says it was formerly customary to cast into the sea 
three white pebbles before bathing, beginning with the largest, while a 
certain formula was repeated. 

All these practices were doubtless relics of the same belief that 
leads the Swedish peasant to throw into the sea, before bathing, a knife 
or some sharp piece of steel, so as to control the “neck” or “ nix,” 
that same “old nick” that sends the sailor to “ Davy Jones’s locker.” 
This steel would, it was said, drive the fiend to the shore, and some 
mocked him by saying, “‘ Neck, neck, you are on the shore and I am 
in the sea, you needle thief.” So the natives of Australia fear to bathe’ 
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at certain times, alleging that demons seize and carry off bathers, par- 
ticularly females. The Anglo-Saxons feared Old Nick. Turner says, 
“ Neccus, a malign deity, who frequented the water, was feared in the 
North. If any one perished in whirlpools, or by cramps, or by bad 
swimming, he was thought to be seized by Neccus.” The Rusalkus, 
or water-sprites of Russian tradition, are said to tickle bathers to death. 
No one would bathe during Whitsuntide for fear of them. 

Perhaps to the same belief in evil spirits we may trace the super- 
stition, not at all comfortable to the bather, not to save, or attempt 
to save, a drowning person. This was a wide-spread belief at one 
time, and is still prevalent among Scotch and English fishermen. 
Scott, in the “ Pirate,” refers to this notion as existing in the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, Similar beliefs prevail in Russia, in Austria, 
and in other European countries. The Chinese also refuse to aid a 
drowning man, for they believe the rescuer would surely take his place. 
Junk charters in Hong-Kong have a clause requiring their crews to 
save the lives of drowning men. Kamschatkans would not rescue a 
drowning man nor feed one saved from drowning. Such a person be- 
came an outlaw, his rescue having been a sin. 

There is a pretty general belief among savages that the spirits of 
the drowned inhabit the waters. The Russian Vodyannies, or water- 
sprites, took drowned women for their brides. Mohammedans regarded 
drowned persons as martyrs ; Mexican belief assigned to them the best 
of three heavens, and Brazilian Indians set apart for them a separate 
heaven. Fijians ate the bodies of drowned persons. 

The cramp is one of the dread enemies of the bather. Many 
charms and amulets are used to avoid it. Fish-bone fetiches are worn 
by Africans and South Sea Islanders. Bacon says, “There are two 
things in use to prevent the cramp,—viz., rings of sea-horse teeth, 
worn upon the finger, and fillets of green rushes tied about the calf of 
the leg,—the thigh.” The knee-bone of a sheep was a favorite charm, 
and another was a ring made of the nails or screws of a coffin. These 
latter were the well-known rings formerly blessed by the English 
kings and then esteemed most valuable. Boys in England used to 
wear an eel’s skin about the leg as a garter, and many placed their 
shoes and stockings in the form of a cross. In Russia a steel cross is 
worn to prevent cramps. The charm best known to seamen and sea- 
faring men was the caul, one of these is still occasionally found on the 
person of an immigrant, and they were advertised for sale in English 
and American papers a few years since. Hood finds subject for his 
wit in this superstition,— 


‘«The jolly boatsman’s drowning scream 
Was smothered by the squall ; 
Heaven never heard his cry, nor did 
The ocean heed his caul.”’ 
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In connection with the subject of sea-bathing, it is pertinent to 
mention the fact that there are many curious and superstitious beliefs 
entertained in certain places concerning the method to be used to find 
the bodies of drowned persons. The Japanese say a cock, if taken in 
a boat, will crow over the body of a drowned man. A _ widely- 
spread belief was that the body might be found by floating a loaf 
with a lighted candle in it or a little quicksilver. The loaf would 
sink when over the body. Canadian Indians think a chip of wood 
will whirl around when over the body. A wooden shoe, a bowl, a 
club, a bundle of straw, a live sheep, and many other curious things 
have been used for the same purposes The well-known custom of 
firing a gun over a stream for the same purpose may have some show 
of reason to defend it. 

In Scotland it is said that idiots and fools do not drown or sink in 
the water. Many people think the spirits of the drowned haunt the 
spot where they met with death. Others think certain ones are not to 
be drowned, having, as Shakespeare says, “no drowning mark upon 
him.” Many have noted the notion of sailors that it is well to put 
on their best clothes when drowning is imminent, seemingly to be 
ushered into the other world in respectable garb. 

Proverbial wisdom finds something to say about bathers and swim- 
mers. “Sink or swim” should read, “swim or sink,” to be sound 
advice. “Good swimmers are oftenest drowned,” probably because 
they go most into deep water. An Italian proverb is, “ Every good 
swimmer eventually drowns,” which is stretching the point somewhat. 
In the face of such lugubrious sayings we may well credit this one 
“Never venture out of your depth until you can swim,” or, as the 
Danes have it, “Don’t go near the water until you learn to swim.” 
Another saying from the same source indicates the time at which the 
art is acquired, ‘‘ When water enters the mouth, one learns to swim 
well.” Many give us another obvious fact in the saying, “ He must 
needs swim that’s held by the chin,” and the test of a good swimmer 
is, “ He can swim without bladders.” The Arabs say of a man with- 
out resources, “ He swims in a pan of water ;” while we have a well- 
known saying, “ He is beyond his depth ;” nautically, “ He is off of 
his soundings.” One performing a useless task is said to be “ Teach- 
ing iron to swim.” The Spanish have a singular saying which will, 
perhaps, be best appreciated by school-boys,—“ The secret of swimming 
well is to know how to take care of your clothes,” and this advice is 
given in these well-known humorous lines,— 


‘« Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my charming daughter ; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water !’”’ 


F. 8S. Bassert, 





A FORGOTTEN AMERICAN HUMORIST: 


“A fellow‘of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” 
HAMLET. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, when all the rising generation of America 
were shouting with laughter over Artemus Ward’s droll experiences, 
the worn copy of “ Phcenixiane” from which the following extracts 
were taken was given to the writer of this article, with the remark 
that it was as well that the “Showman’s” admirers should know the 
source from which he drew his inspiration. 

It is not always, nor perhaps even often, the case that what pleases 
us in youth can stand the test of the severer criticism of our riper years; 
but the audacious fun which brightens every page of “ Phoenixiane” 
has in it the immortal quality : it is not for one age, but for all ; and it 
beguiles wayworn men and women as readily to laughter now as in the 
days when the toils and cares of life were unknown quantities in the 
sum of existence. Notwithstanding the great success which Artemus 
Ward obtained,—notably in England, where, to the immense amuse- 
ment of his compatriots, a glossary, explanatory of his peculiar terms, 
was published,—notwithstanding the fact that he was deliciously funny, 
the few readers of “ Phcenixiane” have seen no reason to modify the 
opinion formed on first reading its brilliant pages,—that “John Phoenix” 
was the prince of American jesters, and that his irresistible and original 
humor was the moving spring of the vast flood of “native” humorists 
which has since diffused itself over the United States. An attempt to 
define humor, even if such definition were within the writer’s power, 
would not come within the scope of this article, and the distinction be- 
tween English and American humor, though it has been a theme fruit- 
ful of discussion from many pens, is probably as far as ever from being 
defined to the satisfaction of everybody. But in one proposition it is 
probable that all English-speaking-and-writing people would agree,— 
namely, that to the Anglo-Saxon race belongs the jester’s palm. There 
is no such fun as Anglo-Saxon fun, whether it be the broad loud 
jesting of the Briton, or the sly, quaint, half-hinted witticism of his 
transatlantic cousin. 

, , Perhaps the most salient difference between English and American 


1 Reprinted from Army and Navy Quarterly. 
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humor lies in the fact that the American particularly enjoys a joke 
against himself, and retails it with peculiar grace and gusto; and this 
quality, observable in all American humorists, is one of the most 
marked characteristics of the writings of “John Phoenix.” 

“ John Phenix,” alias “ Squibob,” in private life Lieutenant George 
H. Derby, of the United States Topographical Enginéers, graduated at 
West Point in 1846, having entered as a cadet in 1842. He is described 
as having been, at the time of his entrance, a remarkably tall and strong 
fellow for his age (sixteen), and equally mature mentally. He had seen 
much more of life—the worst side of it—than most boys of that age, 
and the tone of his mind is said to have been profoundly injured by it. 
He was very ambitious; and a certain solid quality of mind which he 
possessed—a quality which adds a great deal to the spiendor of his 
humor—combined with his quick intelligence to make him an admi- 
rable scholar, and, intellectually, one of the best men in his class. He 
was extravagantly fond of “sprees” and of all manner of wild gayety ; 
but, as every “demerit” counts at West Point, it behooved him to be 
very careful as to his behavior, in order to keep his place in the class, 
and it was probably for this reason only that his conduct was, in the 
main, good. One of his fellow-classmates describes him as having been 
“a rara avis among green youths.” He had a good deal of bonhomie, 
and, while habitually grave and serious in appearance, was always bub- 
bling over with fun and humor. He quickly became famous at West 
Point, no less for the fertility he displayed in inventing, and ingenuity 
in practicing, the practical jokes in which his soul delighted, than for 
his clever sketches and caricatures, and his quickness of repartee. He 
possessed, too, a vast répertoire of stories, the nature of which, combined 
with the fact that he was much given to illustrating his text-books with 
marginal drawings of a very Juvenalesque character, drew upon him 
sharp reprimands and the deep disapproval of the professors. His pas- 
sion for illustrating his text-books in this manner gave rise to a regu- 
lation, which still holds good at West Point, obliging the cadets to 
hand their text-books to the professors for inspection on the first of 
every month. This regulation once afforded Derby an opportunity for 
a very clever practical joke; a joke which was so innocent, as well as 
witty, that it was freely pardoned by the professor at whose expense it 
was committed. It occurred in this wise. The class was assembled in 
Professor d’O.’s room, and the lesson had already begun, when Pro- 
fessor d’O., interrupting himself, said suddenly,— 

“Ah! it is the first of the month, I see. Gentlemen, hand me 
your text-books.” 

There was a general move to obey the order on the part of all 
except Derby, who was observed to start violently, and, hastily seizing 
his text-book, to thrust it into his desk. This, of course, did not pass 
unnoticed. 
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“Mr. Derby,” said Professor d’O., sternly, “hand me your text- 
book, sir.” 

“Could I be excused just this once, sir?” faltered Derby. 

“Certainly not, sir,” returned Professor d’O., severely. ‘Do you 
not remember that you are the principal cause of this regulation? It 
is your text-book I particularly want to see, Mr. Derby. Bring it to 
me at once, sir.” 

“ But I had rather not, sir,” hesitated Derby. 

“ Perhaps so, sir,” replied Professor d’O.; “but you must.” 

Amid the profound silence and strained expectation of the whole 
class, Derby slowly walked up to the rostrum, and with elaborate re- 
luctance yielded. up his text-book. Behold! its pages were innocent 
of any illustration whatever, and the blank space above the opening 
chapter bore, in capital letters, the legend, “ Aprit Foou.” It was 
the first of April, and, as we have said, the joke was forgiven. 

Notwithstanding his brilliant qualities, Derby became so unpopular 
at West Point that during his last year there were only one or two rooms 
(among the first class men) where he was tolerated. This was not be- 
cause of his powers of raillery or caricature, for the victims of both 
heartily forgave any fun at their expense, but rather because at that 
time he had very little sense of justice, honor, or decency in the perpe- 
tration of his jokes, and sooner or later alienated almost every one. In 
justice to him, it must be said that, in the indulgence of his humor, he 
would peril his own reputation and success as carelessly and readily as 
that of any other man ; and as an illustration of this utter recklessness 
of consequences, it was long told at West Point how Derby, on the day 
he graduated, had the impudence to send a green cadet, whose duty it 
was to report to a cadet officer, straight into the awful presence of Gen- 
eral the Military Superintendent, before whom, in the usual course of 
things, he would not have appeared officially for four years. The eti- 
quette of West Point is, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, not 
to be infringed without fearful consequences, and in this instance there 
is no doubt that Derby would have been severely punished had the 
young cadet been allowed to reach General ’3 presence. Fortu- 
nately, a compassionate by-stander interfered, upon whom Derby turned 
in fury, saying that it was a “ pity that a fellow-classmate should spoil 
the last joke he was likely to perpetrate at West Point.” 

“ What an ass you are, Derby !” returned Lieutenant . “Don’t 
you know that it would have been worse for you than for him?” 

“'That’s so,” returned Derby, mollified. “ But I should have had 
my joke anyway,” he added, with regret. 

In 1847, Derby was sent to California, and it was in California that 
he wrote and published the sketches which, collected in a volume, bear 
the title “ Pheenixiane.” Racy, humorous, and alive with stinging 
satire, they are tinged throughout with a local coloring, the truth of 
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which will necessarily be less and less appreciated as years go on. For 
the California of thirty years ago has ceased to be, so absolutely that it 
is not easy even for an American to see the force of many an allusion 
which once contained a bitter, and, it is to be feared, too often a needed, 
shaft of satire. Derby is said to have led a life “ wilder than the wildest” 
during the first years of his residence in California, where his passion 
for practical jokes and reckless gayety naturally had an almost unlimited 
scope. But after his marriage (in 1852) to a very good and lovely 
woman, he reformed entirely, and became in all respects a thoroughly 
estimable man. He had early become famous, and many of his bril- 
liant, bitter sayings have become household words in California, and 
fall daily from thousands of lips whose owners never heard of this 
prince of American jesters. There is a well-known incident which 
illustrates the profound confidence felt in his inexhaustible spring of 
humor, a confidence which was not misplaced, as the sequel shows. 

Early in the year 1850, Derby was a passenger in a ship bound 
from New York to San Francisco. The voyage was to be “round the 
Horn,” as Californians phrase it, and therefore necessarily an affair of 
months. The ship was crowded with passengers of both sexes, and of 
all ages and conditions ; and the dismay of the captain and surgeon may 
be imagined when a case of cholera broke out in the steerage. It was 
genuine Asiatic cholera, over in a few hours; and when the victim, 
who, fortunately, perhaps, for his fellow-passengers, was friendless and 
unknown, had been committed to his “ vast and wandering grave,” the 
captain, surgeon, and a cool-headed, kind-hearted United States officer, 
who alone, of the passengers, knew the nature of the dead man’s illness, 
had a consultation as to what was to be done. All three agreed that it 
was imperatively necessary to keep the secret, and it was a case in which 
“ prevention” was the only hope. There was no cure for cholera, that 
was admitted; therefore it was not only indispensable to maintain a 
strict silence on the subject, but also, if possible, to keep the passengers 
from indulging in speculations or anxieties with regard to the dead 
man’s illness, 

But it is no easy matter to amuse several hundred people in mid- 
ocean so successfully that no room is left for restless or uneasy thoughts, 
and after long cogitation no safeguard against cholera had been found, 
when suddenly the captain sprang from his chair. 

“T have it!” he cried. “ We'll get Derby to amuse them,—for a 
‘ consideration.’ ” 

And then and there Derby was sent for, sworn to secrecy, and 
entreated to take the responsibility of keeping the passengers amused 
and interested until they reached San Francisco. The “consideration” 
which the captain felt himself justified in promising on behalf of the 
owners of the ship was something enormous, and Derby accepted the 
offer and the responsibility. 
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He performed his part of the bargain to perfection, and during the 
remaining weeks of the voyage kept every one on board in roars of 
laughter and in perfect health. The ship reached San Francisco in 

good condition and without having lost any more passengers, and her 

owners gladly redeemed the promise made by the captain. 

Great as was the strain upon his powers during this voyage, it is 
said that he never once repeated himself, and never said anything that 
seemed forced or far-fetched, or uttered for effect. This will be easily 
credited by any one who reads “ Phcenixiane,” a book in which each 
absurdity seems more ‘delightful than the last. Take, for example, 
“ Pheenix’s” engineering experiences in California, as given in his 
“ Official Report on the Central Route,” and observe at the outset with 
what a fine absence of nepotism he organizes his corps. 

“Tn a few days my arrangements were completed, and my scientific 
corps organized as follows: 

“ John Phoenix, A.M., Principal Engineer and Chief Astronomer. 

“ Lieutenant Minus Root, Apocryphal Engineers, First Assistant 
Astronomer. 

“Lieutenant Nonplus A. Zero, Hypercritical Engineers, Second 
Assistant Astronomer. 

“ Dr. Abraham Dunshunner, Geologist. 

“Dr. Targee Heavysterne, Naturalist. 

“ Herr von der Weegates, Botanist. 

“Dr. Fagy L. Bigguns, Ethnologist. 

“ Dr. Tuskmaker, Dentist. 

“ James Phoenix (my elder brother), Treasurer. 

“ Joseph Phoenix (elder brother), Quartermaster. 

“ William Phoenix (younger brother), Commissary. 

“ Peter Phoenix (younger brother), Clerk. 

“ Paul Phoenix (my cousin), Sutler. 

“ Reuben Phoenix (my cousin), Wagon Master. 

“ Richard Phoenix (second cousin), Assistant Master. 

“These gentlemen, with one hundred and eighty-four laborers em- 
ployed as teamsters, chainmen, rodmen, etc., made up the party. For 
instruments we had one large transit instrument (8-inch achromatic 
lens), one mural circle, one altitude and azimuth instrument (these in- 
struments were permanently set up in a mule-cart, which was backed 
into the plane of the true meridian when required for use), thirteen 
large theodolites, thirteen small theodolites, eight transit compasses, 
seventeen sextants, thirty-four artificial horizons, one sidereal clock, 
and one hundred and eighty-four solar compasses. . . . Disliking to 
abandon our new line, which had been selected with much care and at 
great expense, I determined to employ in its measurement a reflecting 
instrument, used very successfully by the United States Coast Survey. 

I therefore directed my assistants to procure me a HELIOTROPE; but 
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after being annoyed by having brought to me successfully a sweet- 
smelling shrub of that name and a box of ‘ Lubin’s Extract’ to select 
from, it was finally ascertained that no such instrument could be pro- 
cured in California. In this extremity, I bethought myself of using 
as a substitute the flash of gunpowder. . . . Believing these experi- 
ments more curious than useful, I abandoned the use of the ‘ heliotrope’ 
or its substitutes, and determined to reverse the usual process, and arrive 
at the length of the base line by subsequent triangulation. I may as 
well state here that this course was adopted, and resulted to our entire 
satisfaction ; the distance from Fort Point to Sancelito by the solution 
of a mean of 1,867,434,926,465 triangles being determined to be ex- 
actly three hundred and twenty feet. This result differed very much 
from our preconceived ideas and from the popular opinion, the distance 
being generally supposed to be some ten miles; but I will stake my 
professional reputation on the accuracy of our work, and there can, of 
course, be no disputing the elucidations of science or facts demonstrated 
by mathematical process, however incredible they may appear per se. 

“We had adopted an entirely new system of triangulation, which 
I am proud to claim (though with becoming modesty) as my own in- 
vention. It simply consists in placing one leg of a tripod on the initial 
point, and opening out the other legs as far as possible; the distance 
between the legs is then measured by a two-foot rule, and noted down, 
and the tripod moved, so as to form a second triangle connected with 
the first, and so on, until the country to be triangulated has been en- 
tirely gone over. By using a large number of tripods, it is easily seen 
with what rapidity the work may be carried on ; and this was, in fact, 
the object of my requisition for so large a number of solar compasses, 
the tripod being, in my opinion, the only useful portion of that absurd 
instrument.” 

Want of space compels the omission of the inimitable description 
which follows, in which the results of Phcenix’s system are not always 
what he desires ; of the novel mode of progression through the country, 
and the still more novel exploits of the scientific gentlemen attached 
to the expedition ; but it is impossible not to quote another of Phcenix’s 
inventions. 

“T had made arrangements,” he continues, with majestic calm, “to 
measure the length of Kearny Street by two methods: first, by chain- 
ing its sidewalks ; and, secondly, by a little instrument of my invention 
called the ‘ go-it-ometer.’ This last consists of a straight rod of brass 
firmly strapped to a man’s leg, and connected with a system of clock- 
work placed on his back, with which it performs, when he walks, the 
office of a ballistic pendulum. About one foot below the ornamental 
buttons on the man’s back appears a dial-plate, connected with the 
clock-work, on which is promptly registered, by an index, each step 
taken. Of course, the length of the step being known, the distance 
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passed over in a day may be obtained by a very simple process. . . . 
After seeing the camp properly arranged, the wheelbarrows parked, 
and a guard detailed, I sent for the chainmen and go-it-ometer bearer, 
to ascertain the distance traveled during the day. 

“ Judge of my surprise to find that the chainmen, having received 
no instructions, had simply drawn the chain after them through the 
streets, and had no idea of the distance whatever. Turning from 
them in displeasure, I took from the go-it-ometer the number of paces 
marked, and, on working the distance, found it to be four miles and a 
half. Upon close questioning the bearer, William Boulder (called by 
his associates ‘ Slippery Bill’), I ascertained that he had been in a saloon 
in the vicinity, and, after drinking five glasses (probably two and a 
half quarts) of a beverage known among the natives as ‘ Lager Bier,’ 
he had danced a little for their amusement. Feeling very much’ dis- 
satisfied with the day’s survey, I stepped out of the camp, and, stopping 
an omnibus, asked the driver how far he thought it to the ‘ Plaza.’ 
He replied, ‘ Half a mile;’ which I accordingly noted down, and re- 
turned very much pleased at having so easily obtained such valuable 
information. It would appear, therefore, that ‘Slippery Bill’ had actu- 
ally danced four miles in a few moments.” 

This fun is certainly audacious enough; but it pales before the 
examples given by Phenix of the “ singular fertility” of California soil. 

“The country in the vicinity of the route, after leaving South- 
' wick’s Pass, is very productive,” he observes. “ A building was pointed 
out to me near our line of march as the locale of a most astounding ag- 
ricultural and architectural phenomenon, which illustrates the extreme 
fertility of the soil in a remarkable degree. A small pine wardrobe, 
which had been left standing by the side of the house (a frame cottage, 
with a piazza) at the commencement of the rainy season, took root, and 
in a few weeks grew to the prodigious height of thirty feet, and, still pre- 
serving its proportions and characteristic appearance, extended in each 
direction until it covered a space of ground some forty by twenty feet 
in measurement, . . . and it now answers every purpose of an addition 
to the original cottage, being two stories in height!” 

The remainder of this remarkable chapter is equally brilliant, and 
is embellished by some of the droll little sketches for which Derby was 
famous, and with which he was wont to eke out the expression of his 
thought. His “ Musical Review Extraordinary,” admirably witty as 
it is, is too long for quotation here, and too connected to admit of 
extracts. We proceed, therefore, to “ Phcenix’s” “New System of 
English Grammar.” 

“T have often thought,” he begins, “that the adjectives of the 
English language were not sufficiently definite for the purposes of 
description. They have but three degrees of comparison, a very 
insufficient number certainly, when we consider that they are to be 
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applied to a thousand objects, which, though of the same general class 
or quality, differ from each other by a thousand different shades or 
degrees of the same peculiarity. . . . Toa man of a mathematical turn 
of mind, to a student and lover of the exact sciences, these inaccuracies 
of expression—this inability to understand exactly how things are— 
must be a constant source of annoyance; and to one who, like myself, 
unites this turn of mind to an ardent love of truth for its own sake, 
the reflection that the English language does not enable us to speak the 
truth with exactness is peculiarly painful. For this reason I have, 
with some trouble, made myself thoroughly acquainted with every 
ancient and modern language, in the hope that I might find some one 
of them that would enable me to’express precisely my ideas; but the 
same insufficiency of adjectives exists in all except that of the Flathead 
Indtans of Puget Sound, which consists of but forty-six words, mostly 
nouns, but to the constant use of which exists the objection that nobody 
but that tribe can understand it; and as their literary and scientific 
advancement is not such as to make a residence among them for a man 
of my disposition desirable, I have abandoned the use of their language, 
in the belief that for me it is hyas cultus, or as the Spaniard hath it, 
no me vale nada. 

“ Despairing, therefore, of making new discoveries in foreign lan- 
guages, I have set myself seriously to work to reform our own, and 
have, I think, made an important discovery, which, when developed 
into a system and universally adopted, will give a precision of expres 
sion, and a consequent clearness of idea, that will leave little to be de- 
sired, and will, I modestly hope, immortalize my humble name as the 
promulgator of the truth and the benefactor of the human race. Before 
entering upon my system, I will give you an account of its discovery, 
which will surprise you by its simplicity. . . . During the past week 
my attention was attracted by a large placard embellishing the corners 
of our street, headed in mighty capitals with the word PHRENOLOGY, 
and illustrated by the map of a man’s head, closely shaven, and laid off 
in lots, duly numbered from one to forty-seven. Beneath this edi- 
fying illustration appeared a legend, informing the inhabitants of San 
Diego and vicinity that Professor Dodge had arrived, and taken rooms 
(which was inaccurate, as he had but one room) at the Gyascutus House, 
where he would be happy to examine and furnish them with a chart of 
their heads, showing the moral and intellectual endowments, at the low 
price of three dollars each. 

“ Always gratified with an opportunity of spending my money and 
making scientific researches, I immediately had my hair cut and care- 
fully combed, and hastened to present myself and my head to the pro- 
fessor’s notice. I found him a tall and thin professor, in a suit of 
rusty, not to say seedy, black, with a closely-buttoned vest, and no per- 
ceptible collar or wristbands ; he wore a brown wig, beneath which, as 
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I subsequently ascertained, his bald head was laid off in lots, marked 
and numbered with Indian-ink, after the manner of the diagram upon 
his advertisement. Upon a sinall table lay many little books with 
yellow covers, several of the placards, pen and ink, a pair of iron cal- 
lipers with brass knobs, and six dollars in silver. Having explained 
the object of my visit, . . . the professor placed me in a chair, and, 
seizing the callipers, he embraced with them my head in various places, 
and made notes upon a small card that lay near him on the table. He 
then stated that.my ‘hair was getting very thin on the top,’ placed in 
my hand one of the yellow-covered books, which I found to be an 
almanac containing anecdotes about the virtues of ‘ Dodge’s Hair Invig- 
orator,’ and, recommending it to my perusal, he remarked that he was 
agent for the sale of this wonderful fluid, and urged me to purchase a 
bottle,—price two dollars. Stating my willingness to do so, the pro- 
fessor produced it from a hair trunk which stood in a corner of the 
room, which he stated, by the way, was originally only a pine box, on 
which the hair had grown since the ‘ Invigorator’ had been placed in it 
{a singular fact), and recommended me to be cautious in wearing gloves 
while rubbing it upon my head, as unhappy accidents had occurred,— 
the hair growing freely from the ends of the fingers if used with the 
bare hand. He then seated himself at the table, and, rapidly filling 
up what appeared to mea blank certificate, he soon handed over the 
following singular document : 


‘ ¢ Phrenological chart of the head of Mr. John Phenix, by Flatbroke B. Dodge, 
Professor of Phrenology, and inventor and proprietor of Dodge’s celebrated Hair 
Invigorator, Stimulator of the Conscience, and Arouser of the Mental Faculties: 


TEMPERAMENT—LYMPHATIC, NERVOUS, BILIOUS. 


Size of head 
Amativeness 
Caution 
Combativeness 
Credulity 
Causality 
Conscientiousness 
Destructiveness 
Hope 
Imitation 
Self-esteem 
Benevolence 


Language 

Firmness 
Veneration 
Philoprogenitiveness 


“ Having gazed on this for a few moments in mute astonishment, I 


turned to the professor, and requested an explanation. ‘ Why,’ said 
Vou. VII. N. 8.—No. 3. 17 
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he, ‘ it’s very simple: The number 12 is the maximum, 1 the minimum. 
For instance, you are as benevolent as a man can be; therefore I mark 
you Benevolence 12. You have little or no self-esteem,—} ; you have 
scarcely any credulity. Don’t you see?’ 

“IT did see! This was my discovery. I saw at a flash how the 
English language was susceptible of improvement, and, fired with the 
glorious idea, I rushed from the room and the house, heedless of the 
professor’s request that I would buy more of his Invigorator, heedless 
of his alarmed cry that I would pay for the bottle I’d got, heedless 
that I tripped on the last step of the Gyascutus House, and smashed 
there the precious fluid (the step has now a growth of four inches of 
hair on it, and the people use it as a door-mat), I rushed home, and 
never grew calm till, with pen, ink, and paper before me, I commenced 
the development of my system. 

“This system—shall I say this great system ?—is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and easily explained in a few words. In the first place, ‘ figures 
won’t lie.’ Let us then represent by the number 100, the maximum, 
the ne plus ultra of every human quality,—grace, beauty, courage 
strength, wisdom, learning,—everything. Let perfection, I say, be rep- 
resented by 100, and an absolute minimum of all qualities by the 
number 1. Then, by applying the numbers between to the adjectives 
used in conversation, we shall be able to arrive at a very close approxi- 
mation to the idea we wish to convey ; in other words, we shall be en- 
abled to speak the truth. Glorious, soul-inspiring idea! For instance, 
the most ordinary question asked of you is, ‘How do youdo?’ To 
this, instead of replying, ‘ Pretty well,’ or the like absurdities, after 
runving through your mind that perfection of health is 100, no health 
at all, 1, you say with a graceful bow, ‘Thank you, I am 52 to-day ;’ 
or, feeling poorly, ‘I’m 13, I’m obliged to you.’ . .. Do you see in 
this way how closely you may approximate to the truth, and how 
clearly your questioner will understand what he so anxiously wishes to 
arrive at,—your exact state of health ? 

“Let this system be adopted into our elements of grammar, our 
conversation, our literature, and we become at once an exact, precise, 
mathematical, truth-telling people. It will apply to everything but 
politics; there, truth being of no account, the system is useless. But 
in literature how admirable! Take an example. 

‘As a 19 (young) and 76 (beautiful) lady was 52 (gayly) tripping 
down the sidewalk of an 85 (unfrequented) street, she came in contact 
100—this shows that she came into close contact—with a 73 (fat) but 87 
(good-humored-looking) gentleman, who was 93 (i.e., intently) gazing 
into the window of a toy-shop. (Gracefully) 56 extricating herself, 
she received the excuse of the 96 (embarrassed) Falstaff with a 68 
(bland) smile, and continued on her way. But (hardly) 7 had she 
reached the corner of the block, ere she was overtaken by a 24 (young) 
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man, 32 (poorly) dressed, but of an 85 expression of countenance. 91 
(hastily) touching her 54 (beautifully-rounded) arm, said, to her 67 
surprise,— 

“Madam, at the window of the toy-shop yonder you dropped this 
bracelet, which I had the 71 (good) fortune to observe; and now have 
the 94 happiness to hand to you.’ 

“ Blushing with 76 modesty, the 76 (lovely) lady took the bracelet 

. and 84 (hesitatingly) drew forth her portemonnaie. The young 
man noticed the action, and 73 (proudly) drawing back, added,— 

“Do not thank me: the pleasure of gazing for an instant at those 
100 eyes,’ . . . and so forth.” ; 

This is only the commencement of a pretty little tale, culminating 
in the happiness of the lovers, which is represented by 100, and which 
illustrates Mr. Phoenix’s system of English grammar to perfection. 

“You would hardly believe it,” he goes on to say, with a naive 
appeal to the sympathy of his readers, “but that everlasting (100) 
scamp of a professor has brought a suit against me for stealing a bottle 
of his disgusting Invigorator; and as the suit comes off before a jus- 
tice of the peace, whose only principle of law is to find guilty and fine 
any accused person whom he thinks has any money, . . . it behooves 
me to take time by the forelock. Should my system succeed to the 
extent of my hopes and expectations, I shall publish my new grammar 
early in the ensuing month. 

“P.S.—I regret to add that, having read the above article to Mrs. 
Pheenix, and asked her opinion thereon, she replied ‘ that if a first-rate 
magazine article were represented by 100, she should judge this to be 
about 13; or if the quintessence of stupidity were 100, she should take 
this to be in the neighborhood of 96.’ 

“This, as a criticism, is perhaps a little discouraging ; but, as an 
exemplification of the merits of my system, it is exceedingly flattering. 
How could she, I should like to know, in ordinary language, have 
given so exact and truthful an idea, how expressed so forcibly her 
opinion (which of course differs from mine) on the subject ?” 

Nothing daunted by Mrs. Phcenix’s disapprobation, however, 
Pheenix next launches boldly forth into the realms of science ; and the 
“ Lectures on Astronomy” are unsurpassed, if not unequaled, by any- 
thing in the “ Phenixianz.” 

“ By the wondrous discoveries of the improved telescopes of modern 
times, we ascertain that upward of several hundred millions of stars 
exist that are invisible to the naked eye, the nearest of which is millions 
of millions of miles from the earth; and, as we have every reason to 
suppose that every one of this inconceivable number of worlds is peopled 
like our own, a consideration of this fact, and that we are undoubtedly 
as superior to these beings as we are to the rest of mankind, is calcu- 
lated to fill the mind of the American with a due sense of his own im- 
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portance in the scale of animated creation. . . . The demonstration of 
the system in all its perfection was left to Isaac Newton, an English 
philosopher, who, seeing an apple tumble down from a tree, was led to 
think thereon with such gravity that he finally discovered the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, which proved to be the great law of Nature that 
keeps everything in its place. Thus we see that as an apple originally 
brought sin and ignorance into the world, the same fruit proved there- 
after the cause of vast knowledge and enlightenment ; and, indeed, we 
may doubt whether any other fruit but an apple, and a sour one at 
that, would have produced these great results; for, had the fallen fruit 
been a pear, an orange, or a peach, there is little doubt that Newton 
would have eaten it up, and thought no more on the subject.” 

This is delightfully impertinent; but Mr. Phoenix’s characteristic 
coolness is even more superbly manifested as he soars higher and higher 
among the celestial spheres. After favoring his readers with some 
highly original remarks upon the sun, he goes on to say,— 

“Sacred history informs us that a distinguished military man, 
named Joshua, once caused the sun to ‘stand still’; how he did it is 
not mentioned. ‘There can, of course, be no doubt of the fact that he 
arrested its progress, and possibly caused it to ‘ stand still’ ; but trans- 
lators are not always perfectly accurate, and we are inclined to the 
opinion that it might have wiggled a very little when Joshua was not 
looking directly at it. The statement, however, does not appear so very 
incredible when we reflect that seafaring men are in the habit of actually 
bringing the sun down to the horizon every day at 12 meridian. This 
they effect by means of a tool made of brass, glass, and silver, called a 
sextant.” 

After some further observations on the sun, Phoenix proceeds to the 
examination of the planetary system, and in winding up his remarks 
on Mercury he observes with not unnatural asperity,— 

“The difficulty of communication with Mercury will probably pre- 
vent its ever being selected as a military post, though it possesses many 
advantages for that purpose, being extremely inaccessible, inconvenient, 
and, doubtless, singularly uncomfortable. It received its name from 
the god Mercury, in the heathen mythology, who is the patron and 
tutelary divinity of San Diego County. . . . Venus, in mythology, 
was a goddess of singular beauty, who became the wife of Vulcan, the 
blacksmith, and, we regret to add, behaved in a most immoral manner 
after her marriage. The celebrated case of Vulcan versus Mars, and 
the consequent scandal, is probably still fresh in the minds of our 
readers. . . . Venus still remains the goddess of beauty, and not a few 
of her protégées may be found in California. 

“ The earth, or, as the Latins called it, Tellus (from which originated 
the expression ‘do tell us’), is the third planet in the solar system, and 
the one on which we subsist, with all our important joys and sorrows. 
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The San Diego Herald is published weekly on this planet, for five dol- 
lars per annum, payable invariably in advance. . . . To the inhab- 
itants of Jupiter our important globe appears like a small star of the 
fourth or fifth magnitude. We recollect some years ago gazing with 
astonishment upon the inhabitants of a drop of water developed by 
the solar microscope, and secretly wondering whether they were or were 
not reasoning beings, with souls to be saved. It is not altogether a 
pleasant reflection that a highly scientific inhabitant of Jupiter, armed 
with a telescope of, to us, inconceivable form, may be pursuing a similar 
course of inquiry, and indulging in similar speculations regarding our 
earth and its inhabitants. ... A little reflection on these subjects leads 
to the opinion that the death of an individual man on this earth, 
though, perhaps, as important an event as can occur to himself, is cal- 
culated to cause no great convulsion of Nature, or disturb particularly 
the great aggregate of created beings. 

“The earth moves round the sun from west to east in a year, and 
turns on its axis ina day. . . . Supposing the earth to be suddenly 
arrested on its axis, we all,—men, women, children, horses, cattle, and 
sheep, donkeys, editors, and members of Congress,—with all our goods 
and chattels, would be thrown off into the air at a speed of one hun- 
dred and seventy-three miles a minute, every mother’s son of us de- 
scribing the are of a parabola, which is probably the only description 
we should ever be able to give of the affair. 

“This catastrophe, to one sufficiently collected to enjoy it, would 
doubtless be exceedingly amusing ; but as there would probably be no 
time for laughing, we pray that it may not occur until after our demise, 
when, should it take place, our monument will probably accompany 
the. movement. . . . Science is yet but in its infancy ; with its growth, 
new discoveries of an astounding nature will doubtless be made, among 
which, probably, will be some method by which the course of the earth 
may be altered, and it be steered with the same ease and regularity 
through space and among the stars as a steamboat is now directed 
through the water. It will be a very interesting spectacle to see the 
earth ‘rounding to’ with her head to the air, off Jupiter, while the 
Moon is sent off laden with mails and passengers for that planet, to 
bring back the return mails and a large party of rowdy Jupiterians 
going to attend a grand prize-fight in the ring of Saturn.” 

After some further remarks upon the earth, Phoenix proceeds to the 
description of the Moon : 

“This resplendent luminary, like an omnibus, is occasionally full 
and new. . . . Up to the latest dates from the Atlantic States, no one 
has succeeded in reaching the Moon. Should any one do so hereafter, 
it will probably be a woman, as the sex will never cease making an 
effort for this purpose as long as there is a man init. . . . Upon the 
whole, we may consider the Moon an excellent institution ; and it is a 
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blessed thing to reflect that the President of the United States cannot 
veto it, however strong an inclination he may feel, from principle or 
habit, to do so.” 

Two more extracts from “ Phcenixiane” and we have done. Derby’s 
passion for practical jokes, even if they involved his own risk and injury, 
has already been mentioned. The most original and daring practical 
joke he ever indulged in was during the early part of his residence in 
California, when the editor of the San Diego Herald (a Democratic 
organ) committed his paper to Derby’s hands during his absence in San 
Francisco. The paper was published, as usual, weekly ; but the editor’s 
horror and indignation may be imagined when he discovered that Derby 
had coolly changed the politics of the paper, and that the San Diego 
Herald, which had been an uncompromising ally of the Democracy, 
was now no less vehement and active on the other side! The fact that 
this occurred in the midst of a stirring political campaign added insult 
to injury. Two of the most brilliantly-witty chapters in “ Phoenix- 
iane” are devoted to Phcenix’s editorial exploits, and pretend to give 
extracts from the San Diego Herald as he conducted it, and to embody 
his peculiar views of an editor’s duty,—views which, if adopted, would, 
it need scarcely be said, produce an entire revolution in journalism. It 
is at the close of the second chapter that the “ fight” occurs, which 
Artemus Ward transferred almost verbally to his own pages, and which 
is one of the wittiest things in his book. In “ Phcenixiang” it is headed 


“INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE EDITOR AND PHCNIX. 


“A rumor had reached our ears that the editor had arrived. 
Public anxiety had been excited to the highest pitch to witness the 
result of the meeting between us. It had been stated publicly that 
he would whip us the moment he arrived; but though we thought a 
conflict probable, we had never been very sanguine as to its termi- 
nating in this manner. Coolly we gazed from the window of the office 
upon the New Town road. We descried a cloud of dust in the dis- 
tance; high above it waved a whip-lash, and we said the editor 
cometh, and ‘his driving is like that of Jehu the son of Nimshi, for 
he driveth furiously.’ Calmly we seated ourselves in the ‘arm-chair,’ 
and continued our labors upon our magnificent Pictorial. Anon a 
step, a heavy step, was heard upon the stairs, and the editor stood 
before us. 

“ We rose, and, with an unfaltering voice, said, ‘Well, how do 
you do?’ He made no reply, but commenced taking off his coat. 


“‘ We removed ours, also our cravat. 
* * ¥ * * * * * 


“The sixth and last round is described by the pressmen and com- 
positors as having been fearfully scientific. We held the editor down 
over the press by our nose (which we had inserted between his teeth 
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for that purpose), and while our hair was employed in holding one of 
his hands, we held the other in our left, and with the ‘sheep’s-foot’ 
brandished above our head, shouted to him, ‘Say Waldo’ (the Whig 
candidate). ‘Never!’ he gasped. At this moment we discovered that 
we had been laboring under a misunderstanding. . . . 

“We write this while sitting without any clothing, except our left 
stocking, and the rim of our hat encircling our neck like a ‘ruff’ of 
the Elizabethan era, that article of dress having been knocked over 
our head at an early stage of the proceedings, and the crown subse- 
quently torn off; while the editor is sopping his eye with cold water 
in the next room, a small boy standing beside the sufferer* with a 
basin, and glancing with interest over the advertisements on the 
second page of the San Diego Herald, a fair copy of which was 
struck off upon the back of his shirt at the time we held him over 
the press.” 

Derby rarely noticed any attacks made upon him in the news- 
papers, saying that “where impudence is wit, ’tis folly to reply.” He 
was in his grave when Artemus Ward was at the zenith of his fame, 
so that the unblushing act of plagiarism above alluded to passed quite 
unnoticed. Should another edition of “ Phcenixiane” ever be pub- 
lished, it will be seen that Artemus Ward was not the only American 
humorist who owes his inspiration to “ Phcenixiane,” and who has 
systematically neglected to refer to that delightful volume. 

With Phoenix’s description of the devices of office-seekers as prac- 
ticed in California in 1848-50-55, the list of extracts must be brought 
to a conclusion. As a specimen of his splendid powers of exaggera- 
tion and reductio ad absurdum, the “ Inauguration of the New Col- 
lector,” and another chapter entitled “Return of the Collector,” are 
among the best efforts of his genius: 

“ Passing up Montgomery Street yesterday afternoon, my attention 
was attracted by a little gentleman with a small moustache, who rushed 
hastily past me. Though slightly lame, he had passed me with a speed 
that may have been equaled, but for a man of his size could never 
have been excelled; and his look of frantic terror, his countenance 
wild, pallid with apprehension, as I caught for an instant his horror- 
stricken gaze, I shall never forget. I had turned partly around to 
watch his flight, when with a sudden shock I was borne hurriedly 
along, and in an instant found myself struggling and plunging in the 
midst of a mighty crowd who were evidently in hot pursuit... . 
There was no shouting,—a look of stern and gloomy determination 
sat on the countenance of each individual; and, save an occasional 
muttered ejaculation of ‘There he goes!’ ‘I see him!’ we rushed on 
in horrid silence. 

“ A sickly feeling came over me as the conviction that I was in the 
midst of the far-famed and dreaded Vigilance Committee settled on 
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my mind ; here was I borne along with them, an involuntary and un- 
willing member... . . It was a dreadful scene. I am not a fat man, 
—that is, not particularly fat,—but an old villain with a bald head 
and spectacles punched me in the abdomen; I lost my breath, closed 
my eyes, and remember nothing further. On recovering my faculties, 
I found myself jammed up flat against a box, with my head pro- 
truding over the top in a most uncomfortable manner, and the weight 
of the whole crowd (amounting by this time to some six thousand) 
pressed against me, keeping me inextricably in my position. Here, 
for an instant, I caught a glimpse of a Stockton boat just leaving the 
wharf # then everything was obscured by a sudden shower of some- 
thing white; and there burst from the mob a deep and melancholy 
howl, prolonged, terrific, hideous. . . . ‘In the name of Heaven,’ I 
gasped, ‘ what is this?” ‘He has escaped,’ replied a seedy individual, 
with adeep groan. ‘ What has he done?’ said I. ‘ Who is the crimi- 
nal? ‘Done! said he of the seedy garments, turning moodily away, 
‘nothing—t is the new collector! He’s off to Stockton.’ The crowd 
dispersed. . . . I looked over the side of the wharf. I am not given 
to exaggeration. You will believe me when I tell you that the sea 
was white with letters that had been thrown by that crowd; for miles 
it was white with them, and far out in the stream, her wheels filled 
with letter-paper, her shafts clogged with dissolving wafers, lay the 
Stockton boat. On her upper deck, in frenzied agony, danced the 
pilot, his hand grasping his shattered jaw. An office-seeker had 
thrown a letter attached to a stone, which had dislodged four of his 
front teeth. . . . I walked up the wharf, and gazed ruefully on my 
torn clothing and shattered boots, which had suffered much in this 
struggle of Democracy. ‘Thank God, O Pheenix,’ said I, ‘that you 
are a fool,—or what amounts to the same thing in these times, a Whig, 
—and have no office to dispense, and none to seek for.” 

This is delicious, but the “ Return of the Collector” is not inferior 
in interest : 

“ Intelligence having reached the city yesterday morning that the 
new collector might be expected by the Stockton boat, at an early hour 
in the afternoon the crowd of office-seekers began to assemble, and by 
eight o’clock last evening the long wharf was so densely packed with 
human beings, that merchants and others compelled to resort thither 
were obliged to step from the corner of Montgomery and Commercial 
Streets upon the heads of the crowd, and proceed to their places of 
business over a living pavement. Much suffering having been caused 
by the passage of loaded drays and other carriages over the shoulders 
of the crowd, and many serious accidents having occurred to individuals, 
our worthy mayor, ever alive to the calls of humanity, throwing aside 
all political prejudice, caused planks to be laid over the heads of the 
assembly from Sansom Street to the extremity of the wharf, which in 
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a great measure alleviated their suffering. There was no fighting or 
disorder, for so closely was the crowd packed that no man could move 
a finger ; one unfortunate individual, who at an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings had inadvertently raised his arm above his head, remained 
with it for hours immutably fixed in that position. . . . At half-past 
nine an electric shock ran through the vast assemblage at the sound of 
the steamboat’s bell. . . . The collector disembarked, and in a few 
moments a procession was formed and proceeded in the following order 
to the hotel : 












“THE NEW COLLECTOR 






In a carriage drawn by two horses lashed to their utmost speed. 
“ All the male inhabitants (except one reckless and despairing old 
Whig), running eight abreast at the top of their speed. 








“THE POLICE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


“ On a dead run, and much blown. 


“Candidates for office in the custom-house who had known the 
collector in his early youth, ten abreast, bearing a banner with the fol- 
lowing motto, ‘ Don’t you remember the path where we met, long, 
long ago?” 

“ Candidates for office who had lately become acquainted with the 
collector, twelve abreast. Banner, ‘We saw him but a moment, but 
methinks we’ve got him now.’ 

“Candidates who fervently wished to the Lord they could get 
acquainted with him. 

‘ “Candidates who had frequently heard of him, forty-five abreast. 

“ All the members of the Democratic party in Califormia who did 
not wish for an office in the custom-house, consisting of one fortunate 
miner who had made his pile, and was going home on the first of the 
month. 

“Gentlemen who had the promise of appointments from influential 
friends, and were sure of getting them. . . . This part of the proces- 
sion was four hours in passing a given point... . 

“Saturday morning : P.S.—‘ Truthful James’ has just rushed up in 
a frantic state to inform me that the collector did not arrive last night 
after all. . . . I do not know that it makes any difference. If he did 
arrive, my report is all true now; if he did not, why, when he does 


arrive it will-be all true then. Of course you won’t publish this. 
“ PHENIX.” 






























“Not Tong after the publication of these sketches in 1855, Lieutenant 
Derby was attacked by a disease of the eyes, which caused him such 
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acute agony that his brain was at times slightly affected, and the closing 
years of his life were clouded and saddened. 

He died in California in 1860, at an age (thirty-four) when it might 
reasonably have been hoped that the best work of his life remained 
still to be done, adding by his death another example to the many 
with which literary history teems of “ how quick bright things come 
to confusion.” 


Notz.—The writer’s thanks are due to Generals —— and ——, and Major —, 
of the United States army, for the personal information contained in this article. 


Mrs. Launt THOMPSON. 





THE FAILURE OF THE NILE CAMPAIGN‘. 


Tue British public is aware, in a general way, that the Soudan Ex- 
pedition for the relief of General Gordon which Lord Wolseley com- 
manded, was a failure; but no one who has not studied the long- 
delayed “‘ Official History of the Campaign,”? carefully “ revised” as 
that work has been, can have any conception how profound and utter 
that. failure was. The whole business was one of amazing ineptitudes, 
of strange miscalculations, of abortive fads, of waste of invaluable 
time, of attempted combinations which, devised in ignorance of con- 
ditions, were never within measurable proximity of consummation, of 
orders issued only to be changed and dispositions indicated only to 
be altered, of lost opportunities, wrecked transport, and squandered 
supplies. One bright gleam of sunshine contrasts with the sombre 
background of administrative and strategical incapacity, in the fine 
spirit, the loyal endurance, and the stanch valor of the troops. But 
since such were the characteristics of the soldiers, it is only the more 
deplorable that officers and men so devoted and so ardent should have 
been balked in their aspiration by blunderings and delays, which they 
recognized indeed, but had to endure. 

In the space of an article it is manifestly impossible to follow the 
record of the campaign through all its phases; certain main features, 
however, can be dealt with in sufficient detail to make good the terms 
used in the opening paragraph. : 

When first consulted by the British government in April, 1884, in 
regard to a possible expedition for Gordon’s relief, Lord Wolseley 
showed no marked wish for the employment of camel corps in the 
operations that might become necessary. In his estimate of the requi- 
site force appears the item: “ Mounted infantry on native horses or 
camels,—four hundred and fifty men;” which seems to indicate a 
preference for horses over the alternative camels. But when his lordship 
reached Cairo in September, his views on the subject materially altered. 
In his dispatch to Lord Hartington of 11th September he wrote: 


“It is in my opinion absolutely necessary to send the following detachments 
from England to be converted into a camel corps: 


1 Reprinted from Nineteenth Century, by permission of Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, of New York, the American Publishers of that magazine. 
2“ Official History of the Soudan Campaign.’”’ By Colonel H. E. Colvile, O.B. 
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Rank and File. 
From the seven battalions of Foot Guards, forty men from each. 280 
From the sixteen line cavalry regiments at home, forty men from 


From the three Household cavalry regiments 
From the two battalions Rifle Brigade at home 


This strength was locally increased by one hundred men of the 
Royal Marines, raising it to twelve hundred men. The force at the 
end of October, when as yet but one division of it had reached the 
Assuan base, was formed into four regiments under the respective titles 
of the Heavy Camel Regiment, the Light Camel Regiment, the Guards 
Camel Regiment, and the Mounted Infantry Camel Regiment. 

It had been the commanding general’s original intention to convey 
to his fighting base in the Soudan at Debbeh (later that base was 
Korti) the whole of his infantry by boat-transport, with arms, ammu- 
nition, and one hundred days’ rations per man, to be kept intact until 
the fighting base was reached ; and to march the mounted troops along 
the banks. But he recognized that delays in the ascent of the river 
might happen concurrently with tidings from Khartoum of grave and 
urgent character, and it was, we are told, to meet such a contingency 
that the camel corps was to be organized. “This step,” adds the 
“ History” with scant accuracy “as subsequent events proved, was 
absolutely necessary ;” but the addition to the force of twelve hundred 
men who could not do a stroke of work towards carrying their own 
food to the fighting base, seriously increased the difficulty of supply. 

Of course camel corps were no novelty. Napoleon had a body of 
camelry in Egypt in 1799, and the Scinde camel corps organized by 
Napier and commanded by the dashing Fitzgerald, did brilliant and 
memorable work. Both those services were established for the specific 
object of making abnormally long desert marches at a greatly quicker 
rate of travel than infantry, or indeed cavalry, could maintain. Ségur’s 
information regarding Napoleon’s camelry is not very specific, but he 
does mention that each camel carried its native driver and a French 
soldier. Sir W. Montagu McMurdo has given full details regarding 
the Scinde camel corps. Each beast carried a driver (sirwan) armed 
with a carbine, and a fighting man with rifle and bayonet, as well as 
the latter’s blanket, greatcoat and rations, a large leathern water- 
bottle and the bagful of massallah (pounded flour and spice) which 
sustained the camel on long journeys. The sirwan had to be a light 
man and skilled in the management and caretaking of a peculiarly 
delicate animal. The infantry soldier who was carried as a passenger 
was picked for his light wiry figure. The exploits of this corps were 
extraordinary. General McMurdo gives an instance of its having 
marched seventy miles in one night, seized a robber chief in bed in 
the heart of his tribe, and being back again with the prisoner by the 
following evening. 
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The work of the Scinde camel corps is historic, and can be attested 
by living witnesses. Yet so strangely impenetrable is Lord Wolseley 
against hard fact, when it is unwelcome, that in his “ Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book” he writes: “Ido not believe in any camel being able to do 
hard work over a desert country, where he will have very little water 
and food, with two men on his back.” And he proceeds: “Camels 
so loaded could certainly not have made the marches done by Stewart’s 
column in the Bayuda desert. Experience, our best guide and master, 
tells me with certainty that it is most difficult to keep camels alive 
and in working condition in the desert, with only one soldier on each 
camel.” We shall see presently what were those desert marches 
referred to, and will find also that under the charge of their British 
soldier-riders the camels used in that desert expedition were with 
few exceptions not kept alive at all, whether in working condition or 
otherwise, but died almost to a beast. That Lord Wolseley’s camelry 
was not designated for speedy work such as that which made the Scinde 
corps famous, is apparent from the language of his chief-of-staff. 
Sir Herbert Stewart had reached Dongola in September, and given 
his attention to the equipment, objects, and methods of employment 
of camel corps. That sagacious officer had satisfied himself that the 
proposed burden of four hundred pounds was far too great for the Sou- 
danese hajin, or riding camel, and that one-half of that weight was the 
proper maximum. “To place the proposed weight on those camels,” 
he wrote, “ will simply convert them into indifferent baggage animals.” 
The reply of the chief-of-staff was that Stewart must regard the 
Mounted Infantry camels as beasts of burden, and must select for pur- 
chase the strongest and not the fastest animals; and he added that a 
baggage camel ought to carry the four hundred pounds weight thirty 
miles a day. These expressions indicate that the very most that was 
expected of the camels was that their rate of travel de die in diem 
should be double that of ordinary infantry marching. 

In drawing the men for his camel corps from the quarter to which 
he had recourse, the commanding general committed not one, but 
several mistakes. In requisitioning household troops and cavalrymen 
for duty which essentially belonged to the infantry of the line, he 
betrayed his lack of touch with the real fighting men of the British 
army. No hint of disparagement of guardsmen or cavalrymen is here 
implied. But the patient, stout-hearted linesman who stands and dies 
under Britain’s flag in every corner of the world, who confronts with 
equal equanimity the chances of cholera and disease, the loneliness of 
sequestered stations, the fortune of war in the Himalayas, in Afghanis- 
tan, in Zululand, in Burmah, in Abyssinia, in Ashantee,—he is the war- 
dog of the empire; and to him, not to selections from the corps d’élite 
which normally live pleasant days, should have been given the first 
chance to participate in an affair which was essentially his métier, and 
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which, if it were successful, would compensate him for life in the 
crater of Aden, in the solitude of Quamagaza, and among the swamps 
of Burmah. Was it because he wanted big men that the commanding 
general asked for massive troopers from Knightsbridge and Windsor, 
for stalwart men of the line cavalry, for portly privates of the foot- 
guards? The world is familiar with his expressed contempt for the 
“average Tommy Atkins from Whitechapel” (a useful blackguard 
who mostly has an infinity of fight in him,—who has not read of a 
certain “Ortheris”?); but out of the nine thousand line infantry in 
Egypt in September, 1884, could there not have been selected twelve 
hundred modified Anaks, whose weight would have worn out his 
camels quite as effectively as that of the heavy men from England, the 
difficulty of adequately mounting whom drove the director of trans- 
port into mild distraction ? 

The advantages of drawing men from regiments already in Egypt 
seemed marked. They would have been already in a measure sea- 
soned. The delay of the voyage from England would have been 
saved. The requisition was made on the 11th of September, and in 
the end of October the details from England were only beginning to 
arrive at Assuan. The selected linesmen could have been there a 
month earlier. Marching up the Nile on camels, the whole camelry 
could have been at Debbeh before the end of November. Debbeh is 
on the verge of the great valley, the Wadi el Malik, filled at this sea- 
son with grapes and shrubs, and belonging to the friendly Kababish 
Arabs. There for three weeks the camel-warriors could have led a 
bucolic existence, watching their animals filling themselves with the 
green forage, which is their best restoration, and which brings them 
into the highest condition for long endurance of privation. When the 
time came for activity, two marches would have brought them to Korti, 
their beasts in fine vigor. What actually occurred was, that of the 
select details sent from England to form camel troops, one regiment 
reached Korti December 16; the others later, dates of arrival not 
specified. But for all, the time for recuperation and preparation of 
their camels must have been short, for the advance of the desert 
column from Korti began on the 30th of December. 

All the four camel regiments have come up from Assuan mounted. 
Their raison d’étre as camelry was obviously expedition incidentally, 
comparatively speaking, as regarded their march up to the fighting 
base, but exclusively in regard to the march across the Bayuda desert 
from Korti to Metemmeh. Gordon’s last communication, dated De- 
cember 14, indicated that his situation was close on extremity. “The 
food we still have is little——some grain and biscuit. We want you to 
come quickly.” His caution, “Do not leave Berber in the rear,” the 
commanding general wisely determined to disregard. On the day he 
received Gordon’s last letter, the head of the column which Sir Her- 
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bert Stewart was to lead to Metemmeh marched out of Korti, in accord- 
ance with orders issued the day before. In the words of the author of 
the “Official History,” “the Nile expedition was a campaign less against 
man than against Nature and against time.” And he adds that it was 
to meet the contingency of a necessity for making a desert march into 
the enemy’s country that Lord Wolseley organized the camel corps. 

It is characteristic of this curiously muddled “ Official History” 
that, emanating as it does from our Intelligence Department, it contains 
no table of distances, and that nowhere in the text is stated the length 
of the march across the Bayuda desert from Korti to Metemmeh. But 
it is possible to ascertain from some figures in one of the maps that the 
distance is one hundred and seventy-two miles. It is stated by Mason 
Bey, an American gentleman in the Khedive’s service who has served 
many years in the Soudan, and has a thorough knowledge of it and its 
races, that the march from Ambukol, which is close to Korti, to Me- 
temmeh via Jakdul and Abu Klea, was customarily accomplished with 
reasonably good and fresh camels in six marching days, with one day’s 
halt at each of the two principal wells,—in all, in eight days. That this 
statement is true is proved by the fact that Sir Herbert Stewart marched 
from Korti to Jakdul, one hundred miles, in sixty-four hours, with a 
column of more than two thousand loaded camels, most of which were 
more or less stale ; and doubtless, but for the opposition he had to en- 
counter, he would have covered the other half of the distance to the 
Nile at Metemmeh within the same time. His march to Jakdul was in 
the nature of a surprise; had he been able to move on after a day’s 
halt at that station he would have reached the vicinity of Metemmeh 
on the afternoon of January 6, 1885. According to information he 
would probably have encountered no opposition until closeto Metemmeh, 
where there were said to be some three thousand Arabs armed with 
Remingtons and fowling-pieces and two brass mountain guns, a force 
of which his would have made very short work. The stil] untaken 
Omdurman, whose fall a week later set free the force which fought 
at Abu Klea and Abu Kru, was then engrossing the army of the 
Mahdi; and in all human probability, had Stewart reached Metem- 
meh on or about Jannary 6, the rescue of Gordon and what of his 
garrison adherred to kim would have been accomplished. 

How came it that the eager Stewart was still only at Jakdul more 
than a week after he might have reached Metemmeh? Or rather, to 
use stronger yet not unwarrantable terms, by what mischance or default 
was Gordon allowed to perish in the wreck of Khartoum, when with 
God’s help and the zeal and courage of willing men he might have 
been reached and extricated more than a fortnight before the fall of 
Khartoum on January 26? The answer must be, because the com- 
manding-general allowed end to be subordinate to means, and was not 
ready in expedients to retrieve the situation thus created. We have all 
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heard of the ingenuous bucolic who started with a pocketful of silver 
on a journey to buy a calf, but when he had settled the terms found 
that most of his money had escaped through a hole in his pocket. 
When Lord Wolseley, having reached his fighting base at Korti, 
thought to make his swift coup of the desert march which, and naught 
else, could furnish the justification for his camel regiments, he found 
that he had not camels enough left at his disposal wherewith to make 
that march “at one go.” What had happened to the multitudinous 
beasts which had been purchased the “ Official History” does not con- 
descend to tell. It had rather belittled the camels, and exalted over 
them the horn of the whale-boats. “That a boat which consumes 
nothing,” it smugly observes, “ is a more economical means of transport 
than a camel, more than one-half of whose carrying power is wasted 
in the transport of its own forage, is a proposition too self-evident for 
argument.” The boats carried to the fighting base one hundred day’s 
rations for each infantryman ; the camels carried thither a modicum 
of intact supplies for the mounted troops; and the chief work of the 
camels, other than the twelve hundred ridden by those troops and the 
details used for artillery and ambulance purposes, was apparently the 
supply of rations for the marching and voyaging forces, and of prov- 
ender for themselves and the riding camels along the Nile from Assuan 
to Korti. The number of camels bought for the use of a force about 
five thousand strong was eight thousand, at a cost of ene hundred 
and six thousand six hundred pounds. The great mass of those ani- 
mals were purchased between Assiut and Wadi Halfa, only seventeen 
hundred and fifty having been bought in Dongola or southward there- 
from, where a superior stamp of beast is found, no higher priced than 
the inferior animals lower down the river. 

The “ History” puts forth that the formation of a depot at Jakdul 
was necessitated by the want of camels, of camel-drivers, and of 
camel equipment. There was, it may be hinted, yet another neces- 
sity, perhaps more urgent than elaborate precaution that short of a 
a convulsion of nature no soldier could possibly go short of his full 
allowance of pepper,—that crowning necessity being the relief of 
Gordon. For this latter object, wrote the commanding general in 
his dispatch to the Secretary for War dated March 16, 1885, “I 
was prepared to incur great risk, and in pushing Stewart forward as I 
did, I went to the extreme limit of the risks to which a commander 
should expose his troops.” Whether the expression “pushing for- 
ward” correctly describes a movement which actually occupied twenty- 
two days in covering a distance of one hundred and seventy-two miles 
normally traversed by camels in eight days, and which would have 
occupied twenty days even if no opposition had been encountered, is a 
question of verbal accuracy which I prefer to leave unanswered. It 
was of signal importance that the desert-march column should move in 
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one body and at the greatest possible speed, but the deficiency of camels 
and their equipment made it impossible to send from Korti to Metem- 
meh on camel-back, at a single trip, all the troops with their supplies 
destined for this operation. 

On the afternoon of December 30, Stewart left Korti with two thou- 
sand two hundred camels, and reached Jakdul on January 2, having 
marched one hundred miles in sixty-four hours. The strenuous Stewart 
at Jakdul was more than half-way to Metemmeh; but he had to turn 
his back on the promised land, and a few hours after his arrival he was 
on his return-march to Korti to bring up his second relay. Traveling 
light, he was back at Korti on the 5th, having covered the distance in 
sixty hours, but the double journey at speed had expended thirty-one 
camels out of his two thousand two hundred, and many more were in- 
capacitated for further service. On the 7th, Colonel Clarke left Korti 
with a convoy of one thousand camels; and on the 8th Stewart finally 
started with two thousand two hundred and twenty-eight camels carry- 
ing troops and details, and reached Jakdul on the 12th. The depot 
formed there and garrison left, the expedition finally cut loose from 
Jakdul on its march to Metemmeh on January 14, all combatants 
mounted and with about one thousand transport camels. Abu Klea 
was reached on the 16th, and but for the fighting which intervened 
Stewart would have reached the Nile on the 18th. But it was inevi- 
table that he should encounter opposition ; this was the admittedly cer- 
tain result of the indication of his route afforded by his first arrival at 
Jakdul, not to speak of the Mahdi’s freedom to detach in consequence 
of the fall of Omdurman. 

The “ History” does not specify the total number of camels employed 
in the desert-march, but the approximate reckoning is not difficult. 
Disregarding losses and substitutions, there seems to have been utilized 
about three thousand three hundred and twenty-five camels in carrying 
troops to Jakdul, and establishing a depot there,—a tale which is reached 
by counting Stewart’s two thousand two hundred, Clarke’s convoy of 
one thousand, and Burnaby’s convoy of one hundred and twenty-five. 
Of this number of three thousand three hundred and twenty-five, there 
went forward beyond Jakdul two thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight. On this question of numbers, Mason Bey has some noteworthy 
observations. Since of the three thousand three hundred and twenty- 
five actually employed, two thousand two hundred had the double turn 
between Korti and Jakdul, the real camel-power used should, he claims, 
be reckoned at five thousand five hundred and twenty-five, and he adds: 

«To establish a depot at Jakdul and move up thither the expeditionary force 
five thousand five hundred and twenty-five camels were employed, allowing for the 
double turn; two thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight moved it on towards 
the Nile. As the distances (from Korti to Jakdul and from Jakdul to Gubat) are 
approximately equal, it would seem that four thousand two hundred camels would 


have sufficed to move the column in a single trip. To maintain a current of sup- 
Vor. VII. N. S.—No. 3. 18 
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plies and provide for losses, a considerable reserve was required, In all, to do the 
work properly, at least five thousand five hundred camels were requisite at and for- 
ward of the fighting-base at Korti. There were there about three thousand three 
hundred ; the balance of two thousand two hundred certainly could have been pro- 
cured for twelve pounds per head. It would thus seem that the failure of the expe- 
dition was due to a shortcoming.in transport which could have been made good at a 
cost of twenty-six thousand four hundred pounds.”’ 


Mason Bey is not a fellow-countryman of Charles Gordon, and he 
employs restrained but perfectly explicit terms. In his quiet, firm 
manner he proceeds: “ All the difficulties which proved so disastrous 
to the success of the expedition cropped up at the last moment, and it 
is pertinent to inquire what preparations were made during October, 
_ November, and December to avert their occurrence.” Before, however, 

this phase of the subject is gone into, some final remarks on the desert- 
march may be made. 

I have taken the liberty to ascribe to the commanding general a 
singular unfertility of expedient in a crisis demanding resource and in- 
genuity. Given, from whatever cause, an unfortunate paucity of camels, 
was there no possible alternative to the loss of invaluable time in estab- 
lishing the Jakdul depot before striking for the Nile? All the fighting- 
force was mounted presumably on the better, or less bad, class of camels. 
The marches were to average about. thirty miles long. Clearly, dis- 
mounted men could not march those distances day after day, but men 
in hard condition, as must have been all the force by this time, could 
not grumble at being called on to march fifteen miles a day, with two 
halt days in the eight to be occupied by the journey from Korti to Me- 
temmeh. What hindered, then, to transfer to transport service half of 
the riding camels, and to assign to each camel remaining with the regi- 
ments a couple of men, each of whom should tramp half each day’s 
march at the normal camel-pace of three miles an hour? With some 
nine hundred superior camels added to the transport service, the desert 
might surely have been traversed “at one go” by the whole column 
without the preliminary depot business at Jakdul. But if the com- 
manding general still was haunted by apprehensions of deficient supplies, 
there remained to him yet another expedient,—he might have marched 
the whole column (except, of course, the cavalry) across the desert on 
foot, surrendering for transport purposes every camel belonging to it. 
No pretext for the Jakdul delay could ‘then have been admissible, and 
marching as infantry the column would have reached Metemmeh a week 
earlier than Stewart, with the Jakdul business on his hands, could have 
done even had he not been opposed. That such a course was practicable 
is proved by the march on foot made a month later by the Royal Irish 
Regiment, whose time from Korti to Gubat was eleven days. The 
“ History” is superior to the chronicling of such a pettiness as the Jan- 
uary temperature on the Bayuda, but the Irish regiment did not suffer, 
and reached Gubat in fine condition. But if, as in Afghanistan, the 
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desert temperature were fierce by day and bitter by night, the chief of 
the Nile expedition might have recalled the example of another British 
commander, who, a few years earlier, marched ten thousand men three 
hundred miles in twenty days in a temperature ranging from 84° to 92°. 

“To one acquainted with the country about Dongola,” says Mason 
Bey, “it is a surprise to learn that the supply of camels was very 
limited, that there were ‘no local camel-drivers,’ that there was a 
‘scarcity of camel saddles ;’ and finally that there was a ‘scarcity of 
food and forage.’ The Ababdeh Arabs on the east bank of the river 
could easily have supplied two thousand camels ; Sheik Saleh of the 
Kababish was good for any number, as he could have drawn on the 
Horur Arabs of Darfur as well as of his own tribe. For him to reach 
his head-quarters and return, fifteen to twenty days were ample, and 
for the Ababdeh to bring up camels from the Wadi Ollaki, about the 
same time. Hired camels should have been taken from the very first. 
The three months during which the force was gathering would have 
sufficed to satisfy the Arabs, as by the end of that period they would 
have received nearly the value of their animals. Once the camels 
were hired or purchased, the camel-driver would have been easily 
found. The construction of camel saddles is so extremely simple that 
any number could have been prepared in a very few days. All the 
materials are found in the desert. Between Debbeh and Korti, as well 
as in the Wadi el Malik, there was abundant pasturage. The entire 
country along the Nile was under cultivation at the end of December, 
green forage was most abundant, and it was simply a question of com- 
pensating the people for their growing crops. 

There were some twenty officers engaged in purchasing camels in 
Dongola and further southward, but they were late in beginning, and 
without exception they all confined their operations to the river side. 
No camel-buyer is reported as having visited the Ababdeh Arabs, 
though Kitchener and Rundle were among them so early as July. 
As late as the beginning of November, the chief of staff, in writing 
to Sir Herbert, had objected to the purchase of camels by that officer. 
His given reasons were, scarcity of forage, the impossibility for the 
time of supplying drivers or saddles, without which they would be 
useless, and his conviction that to hire camels was the only chance of 
an efficient transport, and the best way also to keep on terms with the 
desert Arabs. Stewart, it would appear, could not hire and did not 
buy ; tied to Dongola and engrossed with many cares, he seems to 
have allowed the matter to drop. The “ History” mentions that Lord 
Wolseley had expected, on his arrival at Korti, to find there Sheik Saleh 
of the Kababish with a number of camels which that chief, according 
to the Mudir of Dongola, had undertaken to supply, but that no 
camels were forthcoming. That was the probable, almost indeed the 
assured, issue of a negotiation through the agency of such a person as 
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the Mudir. Any number of excellent camel-drivers could have been 
furnished from Aden, whence actually came six hundred. In October 
it was suggested that five hundred more should be telegraphed for ; 
“but,” writes the director of transport, “on the supposition that they 
would arrive too late, the suggestion was not accepted, and we had 
good reasons later to regret this error in our calculations.” 

There was a story at the time of the Dartmoor ‘manceuvres that 
the general in chief in the course of a rainy morning, between break- 
fast and noon, changed his mind thirteen times in regard to the 
programme for the afternoon. This was perhaps the best on record 
of this species of mental activity, although Zululand furnishes some 
lively instances of similar evolutions. The combat at Abu Klea and 
the subsequent melancholy developments gave rise to a rapid sequence 
of contradictory orders on the part of the commanding general from 
the fighting base at Korti. As soon as the news of Abu Klea reached 
him, he sent Sir Redvers Buller to command in the desert and at 
Gubat. On February 4 tidings of the fall of Khartoum reached 
Korti, and orders were dispatched to Buller to remain at Jakdul, to 
send all wounded thence to Korti, to move no infantry, and not to 
engage in any offensive operation. On the same evening, those orders 
were changed, and Buller was directed to go to Gubat. * On his arrival 
at Abu Klea on the 10th he was overtaken by more orders, instruct- 
ing him to evacuate the seriously wounded from Gubat, and to pre- 
pare for suddenly abandoning that position and falling back on 
Jakdul. On the 13th, Buller, watching the signs of the times in his 
cool, self-reliant fashion, considered that it behooved him to clear out 
of Gubat lest worse things befell him. The Mahdists were moving 
down the bank in force with several guns. That same night orders 
reached him, “the government having decided that the Mahdi was to 
be crushed,” to take Metemmeh, use his discretion as to occupying 
Shendy, and combine with General Earle (already killed) in an attack 
on Berber. Buller did not allow those instructions to divert him from 
his purpose of evacuating Gubat and retiring to Abu Klea, where he 
arrived on the 15th. The commanding general, informed of the 
victory of Kirbekan on the 10th, sent orders to Buller asking with 
what force he could reach Berber on March 14, to meet there Brack- 
enbury’s river column and jointly take that town, which was to be 
left with a garrison of one thousand men, Buller then returning to 
Korti. The answer to this from Buller was to the effect that the 
camels of the desert column were completely broken down, and many 
of the men were all but shoeless. Before further service, a complete 
refit of camels and of boots was needful. The river column was en- 
countering delays, and such was the situation that'all idea of pursuing 
the offensive had to be abandoned and the campaign came to a close. 

ARCHIBALD ForRBEs. 





SOME OLD FLORIDA TRADITIONS,—SOCIAL | 
AND OTHER. 


Ir is reported of John Randolph, of Roanoke, that when the purchase 
of Florida from-the Spanish government was under discussion in the 
House, he cried out from the floor of Congress, in his high, harsh 
voice, “‘ Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this measure. Florida, sir, is 
not. worth buying. It is a land of swamps, of quagmires, of frogs 
and alligators and mosquitoes! A man, sir, would not immigrate into 
Florida, No, sir! No man would immigrate into Florida,—no, not 
from hell itself !” : 

This frank opinion seems to have been, in a measure, shared by 
those officers of the army and navy who were sent into Florida during 
the Seminole troubles, for they certainly found there but little of that 
charm and glamour which make it now such a paradise to the thousands 
who rush there every year in search of all the lavish shine and glitter of 
summer in the depth of winter. ‘Ordered to Florida” meant—what — 
did it not mean in the way of discomfort, of privations innumerable ! 

It meant vermin of every sort and kind everywhere; black ants 
in the sugar, red ants and cockroaches running riot over everything, 
chigors in one’s feet, scorpions under the pillow at’ night when one 
turned it over to get the cool side, and hanging by their queer, jointed 
tails around the ceiling and walls; no decent drinking water, no ice to 
make the rain-water palatable ; mosquitoes and heat everywhere and 
always, except when a “norther” blew up suddenly, and then one was 
half frozen to death ! 

This sketch is not intended in any way as a history of the Florida 
war ; it is, rather, a piecing together of some of the various incidents 
and events occurring at that time, and more or less connected with it,— 
incidents, many of them of thrilling interest, which are still remem- 
bered by the older inhabitants of the country, and possibly by the 
very few surviving officers of the army and navy who took a part, more 
or less active, in that “ bloody debate.” 

History disposes of the Florida war with very brief mention, but 
there are tragedies connected with it fully as deserving of record as 
any of those of the Pequot war. Many portions of Florida, equally 
with our dear old New England soil, have been hallowed with a baptism 
of blood and tears, of both the dwellers in the land and of those 
officers and men sent to defend them. 

Mr. Randolph said nothing about Indians, and yet the Seminoles 
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were for long years a prominent, perhaps the principal, feature in 
Florida life; an effort on the part of the government to move them to 
the Western reservation lands brought on a war that lasted for years, 
making the land of flowers a terror by day and by night. The Indians 
had promised to go, but when the time came for their removal, which 
had been fixed by the treaty, they refused to go, claiming that they 
had been deceived, when they made the treaty, in regard to the desirable 
qualities of the promised land ; that they had learned that the country 
was cold and that there was no game there: they made a special point 
of objecting that there were no pine-wood knots with which to kindle 
a fire in cold, wet weather. The government regarded these objections 
as frivolous and prepared to coerce them. The Indians prepared to resist. 

They began the war in the fall of 1836 by murdering Mr. Thompson, 
the government agent, stationed at Fort King, in the central part of the 
Peninsula. On receipt of this intelligence at Washington, Major Dade 
was ordered to proceed with two companies of infantry from Key West 
to Tampa Bay, and thence to Fort King. 

Before reaching the last place his command was ambushed, sur- 
rounded, and overwhelmed by the Indians. Only one man out of that 
whole command escaped. He, though badly wounded, managed to 
get back to the post at Tampa and tell his horrible story. 

The late General Alvord, then a young second lieutenant, just 
graduated from the Military ‘saindemy at West Point, had been ordered 
to join his company in Major Dade’s command at Key West. He 
took passage from New York in a sailing vessel, then the only means 
of conveyance, and arrived at Key West two days after the troops had 
sailed ; as he had no means of following, Lieutenant Alvord escaped 
the massacre, and lived to do good service in the army. President 
Grant, who had served as lieutenant under him, recognized his merits 
as an officer and appointed him paymaster-general. 

The Seminoles, like all other North American savages, never stood 
their ground unless they had the advantage of position. They fought 
at the battle of the Okechobee with great bravery and determination, 
but so large a number of them were killed or wounded in this action 
that their courage was much broken. Our troops were commanded by 
Colonel Zachary Taylor, afterwards President of the United States, 
From that time on the Indians dispersed themselves more and more 
over the country, committing many murders in the border settlements. 
It was not only difficult for the troops to track them at all, it was 
impossible to find them, although they. were hunted at one time with 
blood-hounds imported from Cuba,—no hound ever tracked an Indian 
to his hiding-place. 

After several years of plundering and murdering, a large majority 
of them, in small squads, at different times, gave themselves up, to be 
removed to the country assigned them; Billy Bowlegs and his fol- 
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lowers, however, consisting, as was supposed at the time, of about 
forty or fifty warriors and a lot of women and children, remained in 
the evéerglades. Colonel Harney attempted to hold communication 
with them, and encamped with a few men on the bank of the Caloosa- 
hatchie River, which flows out of the everglades near the southern 
point of the Peninsula. He sent a message in some way to Billy, 
inviting him to come in and have atalk. Billy came, but he came 
in the night with twenty or thirty warriors behind him, .They sur- 
prised the camp, fired a volley of rifles into the tents, themselves 
concealed in the darkness behind trees and bushes. Colonel Harney 
sprang out of bed ready for a fight, but there was no fighting an 
invisible enemy; discretion was plainly “the better part.” He and 
his men broke, and fled for shelter—Seminole fashion—to.the dark 
places in the woods, where they hid themselves and remained till 
morning, when, the Indians gone, they broke camp and returned to 
Key West. A friend asked Colonel Harney if he was not scared and 
if he didn’t run? “No,” he replied, “I didn’t run, but I did some 
tall walking.” As he was full six feet four or five inches tall, with a 
length of leg proportioned to his body, we may quite believe him. 

So the descendants of Billy Bowlegs and a few of his braves 
continue to kindle their fires with “ fat” pine-knots, to skin alligators, 
catch fish, shoot, and trap ducks and game, even unto this day, with 
none to molest them, in the deep parts of the “ Grass-water ;” they are 
peaceably disposed but very shy, and cautious about letting themselves 
be seen by white people. 

Excepting the old towns of St. Augustine and Pensacola and the 
newer city of Tallahassee, together with a few plantations on the 
northern borders of the territory, the whole of Florida was, at the time 
of the war, a wilderness. Here and there in this wilderness the various 
artillery and infantry stations were dotted about, some on or near the 
coast, others well towards the interior. Although game abounded 
and fishing amounted to “slaughter,” as an old army man says, there 
were times and places when food was scarce. On the map of Florida 
to-day “ Camp Starvation” meets your eye, revealing occasional experi- 
ences when men’s souls were tried to the extent suggested by the well- 
known story of the chance guest at one of these peninsular posts,— 
“Sorry you don’t like rice; help yourself to mustard!” With this 
comes to mind a pretty story of a woman’s doing, with a flavor of 
“derring do” about it that causes a little thrill and stirring of the 
-blood, as such things do in souls responsive to noble deeds,—a story of 
how a delicate, beautiful woman quelled a mutiny at a peninsular post 
during one of these starvation periods. The officers were all away 
‘for the day on a foraging expedition, and we hear how, roused from her 
sick-bed by the unusual stir, the surgeon’s wife went among the excited 
men, sprang upon the gun by the flag-staff, and addressed a few strong, 
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womanly words to them in a clear, ringing voice that struck to their 
hearts like an electric shock. We hear of her noble appearance as she 
stood there, with the evening glow all around her, lighting up her 
pale face, her eyes shining, and her long black hair loosened and fall- 
ing almost to her knees; and, as she lifted her hand towards the 
ringleaders, forgetting she had been bled the night before, the bandage 
loosened from her arm, and the bright red tide flowed along the 
tender white skin, down on to her white gown, and how those rough 
soldiers broke down and fairly wept as they yielded like brave men 
to the compelling influence of that brave, womanly woman. 

At the posts in the Northern part of the State, more within the: belt 
of civilization, the situation was quite different. There was not only 
society, which though somewhat limited, was refined and delightful, 
but the country around was cultivated, and food abundant and good, 
while the discomforts were very much fewer. Tallahassee,—does every- 
body know that that beautiful town is built upon seven hills ?—and its 
neighborhood: was made up very largely of some of the best Virginia 
families, who, with their household gods, were careful to take with 
them all that large hospitality and love of social enjoyment which be- 
longed so eminently to the cavalier character. There were several com- 
panies of infantry stationed in the neighborhood of the little Territorial 
capital in those days, and to hear the tale of the gay life, the picnics, 
the balls, the charming house-parties, the social gatherings of all 
kinds,—sometimes broken in upon by an Indian alarm,—to listen to 
these stories told in the sweet, lingering speech of the far South, even 
though the soft voice may have lost the fresh timbre of youth, is a 
delight to be remembered half a lifetime. 

There is a whole world of romance, romance touched with mys- 
tery, hanging around those years of old Florida life, when as yet the 
aroma of the old Spanish rule had not fully died out. But, alas! they 
who alone can tell it are fast passing away, and with the passing of 
that generation all those delightful stories will be lost to the world. 
In this age of stupendous realism and all the rest of the unideal 
things of life, perhaps nobody will miss them! 

Those Tallahassee beaux and belles, with the old dare-devil spirit of 
the cavaliers in their blood, were dauntless in the pursuit of pleasure. 
There is a charming story of a fancy ball given, principally, to the 
officers of the —th Infantry. It was probably a quiet time in respect of 
Indians, for there would seem to have been no question about taking 
the long drive of fifteen miles to the plantation where the ball was to 
be given. In the neighborhood of Tallahassee is a large swamp called 
the “ Pin Hooks,” stretching up the length of three counties, through 
the trackless waste of which the Indians had their own secret ways, and 
had been known to steal upon the plantations about, burning and slay- 
ing all in their path. These “ Pin Hooks,” again, are a great mystery, 
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—a smoke is continually rising from somewhere far within, and, at 
times, loud explosions are heard. Various attempts have been made to 
explore this swamp, but without success, and no white man knoweth, 
even unto this day, the secret of the “ Pin Hooks!” 

Now, the way to Mrs. Nutall’s hospitality lay across the upper end 
of this swamp and over a corduroy road, but the bidding to a fancy 
ball that was to last two days was like the pibroch sounding the 
“gathering of the clans ;” so away they sped, some mounted, some in 
carriages. There were the Duvals, the Browns, the Randolphs, the 
Randalls, and the Haywards,—there were colonels and majors and cap- 
tains and lieutenants, Territorial senators and judges, and, let us hope, 
some young men without titles,—all as a body-guard for the ladies. 

A description of how this country-house was built to resist attack, 
of the strong stockade, and the tall, stout posts bearing great iron 
baskets filled with blazing pitch-pine that shed a glare over half the 
country, would be too long to give here. 

Of course they had a wonderful time, with half the great charac- 
ters of history and fiction there, represented by the beauty and grace, 
the chivalry and elegance of Tallahassee and the United States army, 
when, right at the most delightful moment, comes in hot haste a mes- 
senger from town. “The Seminoles are out! They are in the neigh- 
borhood!” The officers must return to the post at once. Then did 
queens and princesses and royalty of all grades, pale and agitated, 
crowd and huddle into carriages with flower-girls and Mexican fruit- 
sellers and Night and Morning, and off they went, speeding through 
the dreadful “ Pin Hooks,” over the corduroy road at a gallop, fleeing 
as if all the fiends of the everglades were after them! not knowing 
but that every tree and bush hid a warrior in all the panoplied horror 
of paint and feathers, with a girdle of human scalps about his middle! 
But they got safely to Tallahassee, and then, behold,—Romeo and the 
Duke of Buckingham and Ivanhoe and the grave old Ponce de Leon, 
foreign ambassadors, and the rest, with arms hastily caught up, hurry- 
ing off in the gray dawn after Seminoles! And, after all, it was a 
false alarm, and all through that war Tallahassee never was attacked 
by the Indians. 

Again, later, we hear of a unique garden-party, given by the beau- 
tiful Madame Murat, wife of Achille Murat, son of Caroline Bona- 
parte. This entertainment, also, was a sort of farewell to the officers 
who had been with them so long. Among the many pretty devices 
one was particularly charming,—a certain lovely nook in the garden, 
overgrown with roses and honeysuckles, was furnished forth with plate 
and china and delicate napery that once belonged to the Bonapartes,— 
this was prepared for some special favorites, and was called the Bona- 
parte bower. On this occasion, too, was used the famous gold service 
of Prince Murat, knives and forks and spoons, complete to the very 
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smallest piece, all exquisitely wrought, with lovely painted handles of 
Sevres; this service had once graced the royal table of King Joachim 
and Queen Caroline, and, like every object, however small, which has 
once belonged to royalty, especially to fallen royalty, has its story 
with a little touch of added romance in its American history. It is 
now the property of some one of the Vanderbilts. 

In connection with Tallahassee, too, comes to mind another little 
incident of interest. Everybody knows that Governor Duval, of 
Florida, was the real hero of Washington Irving’s “Ralph Ring- 
wood,” but it is possible that everybody does not know just how it 
came to be done. Governor Duval, when visiting New York, was the 
guest of some club at dinner one evening. He was a very genial man 
and delightful companion, and during the evening some of the adven- 
tures of his early life were told by him, and Mr. Irving was so charmed 
with the stories and the governor that next day he followed him to 
Philadelphia and got the whole history over again, and so we have the 
delightful “ Adventures of Ralph Ringwood.” 

Some of us elderly folk, who knew our “ Peter Parley” by heart, 
remember with what thrills of childish horror we used to read and re- 
read the story of the Dustin family ; and we remember the picture, too, 
—it was on the left-hand side of the leaf as we turned it over,—of Mr. 
Dustin firing back at the savages, and the little group of children 
fleeing before him ! 

Quite as remarkable is a Seminole raid on a plantation in the 
neighborhood of Tallahassee. 

The family, Colonel C., Mrs. C., a young daughter entering her 
teens, and three or four younger children, were around the tea-table. 
It was after nightfall, and candles were lighted. 

Suddenly on the summer-evening stillness broke the fiendish yell 
of a Seminole attack, and with it came a shot through the open win- 
dow, which killed Mrs. C. instantly. A faithful servant had the pres- 
ence of mind to put out the lights, and the young girl hurried her 
brothers and sisters through to a back room, where she quickly dropped 
them from a window to the ground, whispering to them not to wait for 
her but to run to the next plantation. She then—almost instinctively, 
it seems—caught up a black shawl that happened to be lying about, 
ran through a back door and into a corn-field near the house ; throwing 
the shawl over her whole person, she crouched down among the corn- 
stalks and—waited ! The Indians seemed to be in some haste, for they 
soon went off, passing within a few feet of the brave child, whose very 
breath might have betrayed her to those savage ears ! 

At Pensacola the social field was much broadened. Besides the 
navy-yard and one or two ships of war, nearly always in the harbor, 
Pensacola had its cantonment in the immediate neighborhood, and 
there was a continual round of gayety and interchange of civilities 
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between and among the officers and inhabitants. Here the old French 
and Spanish elements asserted themselves strongly. Among the charm- 
ing families, we hear of the Innerarities and the Fauntleroys of French 
descent and Morenos and the Gonzalez of Spanish descent, and we are 
told particularly of the brilliant Miss Moreno, who was frequently 
surrounded by a crowd of men, all of whom she was able to entertain 
by her witty and sprightly conversation in three native languages, 
She married Stephen R. Mallory, who became United States senator, 
and afterwards secretary of the Confederate States navy. Here, too, 
was at this time the home of the famous beauty, Mrs. “ Florida” 
White, whose husband was Florida’s delegate in Congress ; in Wash- 
ington she was given the name of her State to distinguish her from 
the wife of another Mr. White, also in Congress. She had a great 
reputation for wit. When in Rome she sought to be presented to the 
Pope, but was told that His Holiness did not receive women except of 
royal blood; Mrs. White replied, ‘I am an American citizen, and all 
American citizens are sovereigns!” This assertion of her American 
womanhood, being repeated to His Holiness, so pleased him that he 
granted her a special audience. 

From Pensacola, too, comes the echo of Lieutenant Kelty’s voice 
and guitar in the old song “Sweet Florida, good-by to thee,” written, 
words and music, by Lieutenant Kennedy. So we see that there could 
not have been very many hardships at Pensacola. 

During the winter of 1836-37, a naval expedition started from Key 
West, made up of officers and men from the United States ships of war 
“Vandalia,” “ Boston,” and “ Levant,” then lying in harbor, Captain 
Crabbe commanded the “ Vandalia.” His first lieutenant was Levin 
Powell, the late admiral, who took command of the party. Several 
young civilians also joined the expedition, among them Stephen R. 
Mallory, then a brilliant young man of twenty-one, and Dr. Leitner, 
a professional botanist. They sailed among the islands for several 
days, went up the coast as far as Jupiter Inlet, and penetrated some 
distance into the everglades, encountering much exposure and fatigue, 
but doing no fighting. Dr. Leitner wandered from the party in search 
of rare plants, and was waylaid, shot, and killed by the Indians, All 
the rest returned in good health and condition. 

One very pleasant consequence of this enterprise was a compli- 
mentary ball given by the citizens to the returned heroes, which was 
responded to by the officers, who gave a brilliant entertainment on board 
ship. Sailors are notably ingenious in all matters of decoration, and 
the two or three persons now living who attended that ball on the old 
“Vandalia” will remember how harmonious and pleasing were all the 
arrangements, and what perfection of taste was shown throughout. 
One recalls, also, the little stir of curiosity and interest that was felt 
as to which of the many charming young girls would be chosen by 
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Lieutenant Powell, the hero of the expedition, to be conducted to the 
supper-table. It was, in fact, a matter of considerable discussion, but 
every one seemed satisfied when he gave his arm to a beautiful married 
woman, sister to the young District-Attorney William Marvin, who 
was afterwards admiralty judge, provisional governor, and still later 
United States senator from Florida, while with the other hand he led 
her six-year-old daughter. 

All that cruising ground around the Gulf of Mexico has become, 
one might say, classic ground, so full of association is it with the 
names of many men with brilliant reputations then and since. The 
Rodgers cousins, Tatnall, Gherardi, the Craven brothers, all admirals 
since, did good service on that station for years,—and last, not least, 
was the gallant Herndon, who, by permission of the department was 
commanding the “Central America,” and went down with his ship 
after transferring all his passengers and crew in boats to another vessel : 
the last that was seen of him, he stood on the quarter-deck, his cap in 
his hand, as in the presence of his commanding officer, waiting calmly, 
like the brave, ready soul he was, for the end. Strangely enough, he 
had a presentiment that it would be his last voyage. 

It is pleasant to know that the United States government has hon- 
ored the memory of this one of her gallant sailors and put a monu- 
ment to Captain Herndon in the grounds of the Naval Academy. | 

But those times and those years are gone, and with them, with few 
exceptions, those who lived and loved, and sang and danced, and— 
suffered ; all are gone into the far past. The men who commanded in 
Florida, Generals Scott and Jessop, and Clinch and Harney,—with 
the chiefs, Old Micanopy and Tiger-tail, and Billy Bowlegs and Osceola, 
—the hunters and the hunted,—they are all gone together unto their 
own place,—and alas! for the glory of Indian warriors! even their 
very names are unknown now in this great busy world of civilized 
and hurried life ! 

The old Florida, too, has died, and with it has gone also into the 
past forever the charm and witchery of it,—all the deep mystery in 
which everything was so steeped that made a part of the old Jife; and 
now in the constant change and unrest of the fashionable, of the 
money-getting world that make up the new Florida, there may be 
found here and there one or two who can look back with a passion of 
remembrance that brings again the very scent of the lime-blossoms,— 
the very feel of the soft sea-wind ! 

A bright woman said the other day, “In spite of it all, the heat, 
the mosquitoes, and all the discomforts of it, there was something in 
that old Florida life that makes one remember it with pleasure. I 
elways think that a southwest wind has a message for me!” and that 
is just a part of the mystery. 

HARRIET PincKNEY Huse. 





SOME PAPERS OF 1812. 


THE Congress which declared war against Great Britain on the 19th 
of June, 1812, numbered in the House of Representatives but one 
hundred and twenty-eight members, of whom no less than forty-nine 
boldly dissented to the war measure and entered against it their most 
solemn protest. The opposition in the Senate was even more formi- 
dable, the war party securing upon the final vote a bare majority. When 
we reflect that our flag had been, through a series of years, repeatedly 
insulted on the high seas, and British cruisers, in utter disregard and 
defiance of earnest remonstrances from our government, had seized 
over nine hundred American vessels and dragged thousands of sailors 
from American decks, we wonder that political parties and sectional 
prejudices were not, for the time being, entirely swept aside, and all 
hearts inflamed with one common sentiment of patriotic indignation. 
But there always has been and doubtless always will be an anti-war 
party,—men of infinite forbearance and long-suffering, willing to en- 
dure all manner of indignity to avert the clash of arms, and ready 
when the conflict actually begins to comfort and encourage the enemy 
by staying at home and embarrassing those who are at the front battling 
for the honor and integrity of their flag. 

Upon the declaration of war in 1812 the country was in a state of 
utter unreadiness, Material was lacking, appropriations were meagre. 
The outlook was gloomy, and daily growing darker through the deter- 
mined hostility of the opposition, retarding preparation, discouraging 
enlistments, inciting resistance to the government drafts, and finally 
culminating in the absolute refusal of several States to furnish their 
quotas for the common defense. In this dark hour, when hostile ballots 
in rear were as much to be dreaded as hostile bullets in front, the 
courage, perseverance, and devotion of the small but heroic majority, 
who voted and fought the contest through, shine forth with a tran- 
scendent and unfading lustre. 

As the years go by and the events of those exciting times recede 
farther and farther into the past, every scrap of manuscript of official 
record relating to the sentiments of the people or the organization or 
operations of the forces is sought for and read with increasing interest. 
It is believed that the following notes and papers, hitherto unpublished, 
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will be a valuable addition to the existing stock of information touch- 
ing this exciting episode in the military history of our country :' 


FROM LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMESON TO ADJUTANT SNIDER. 
‘“‘Reisters Town, July 22, 1812. 

“ DEAR Srr,—I avail myself of the first opportunity to inform you 
that this day I recd. a complete return of the draughted regiment to 
be under my command in case of actual service: the appointments are 
completed, and our anxiety on that account are at issue. 

“Several regimental staffs volunteered their services, which of course 
involved the decision by draught, in which the staff of the Seventh Regi- 
ment had the honor to bear away the palm, and of course will have 
the further honor (in extenso) to be among the first to defend the only 
free government now on earth. A cause truly glorious indeed! May 
our united efforts be crowned with a glorious and speedy termination, 
in favor of what we hold most dear (the independence of our beloved 
country). If we shall be so fortunate as to discharge our duty as 
citizens and freemen, it will have a happy tendency to tranquillize the 
remainder of our lives (perhaps of unborn millions also), and ‘ pos- 
terity at least will do us justice.’ 

“The general informs me, also, that ‘the arms, etc., will be up from 
Annapolis shortly, of which I shall have immediate notice. I infer 
from what he says that my letter to him will have the desired effect, 
the regimental line is likely to remain as agreed upon. I trust we 
shall have a general meeting of the officers Saturday next. Your 
favor with the enclosed notice came in due time, and I very justly 
appreciate your promptitude on that as well as former occasions. 
Hoping this will find you well, have the pleasure to subscribe myself, 

“Your most obsequious, 
“Wm. JAMESON. 

“ ApJT. SNIDER. 


“ P.S.—I send this by the stage-driver, and of course must send it 
unsealed, otherwise he is not permitted to carry it by the Post-Office 
Law of the United States. 


“ July 284.” 


“Wm. JAMESON. 


This letter, it will be observed, was written just one month after 
the declaration of war, and before the action or purposes of the British 
government could have been known. The organization of the regi- 
ment had been perfected some time before. It is obvious that these 
officers were among the first to volunteer their services. 

1 The letters and papers herein referred to were the property of Captain 
Nicholas Snider, the writer’s maternal grandfather, who was adjutant of the 


Seventh Maryland Militia, and went into the war as first lieutenant of Captain 
Galt’s volunteer company, Third Maryland Infantry. 
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The attempted blockade of the Atlantic seaports and the approach 
sof the enemy in the spring of 1813 caused no little alarm in the 
country bordering on Chesapeake Bay. The following letter, trans- 
mitting certain orders of division and brigade commanders was written 
at this “ momentous crisis.” 


FROM LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMESON TO BRIGADE-MAJOR 
RANDALL. 
‘‘ Reisters Town, March 22, 1813. 

“ DEAR S1z,—Subjoined are copies of the divisional and brigade or- 
ders, dated the 15th inst., and handed to me this morning by Major 
Isaac Dickson. Therefore you will, with all possible speed, aided by 
Adjutant Snider, order the respective captains of the draught in the 
Eleventh Brigade to order out, organize, and exercise their companies 
as often as possible, in order to stand prepared to march, at a moments 
warning, to the defense of Baltimore, ete. (if required). You will 
also furnish the captains with a copy of the general orders, to be read 
at their respective parades. You will also observe that the men must 
provide their knapsacks and blankets. It may be necessary to notice 
that the draughted captains shall appoint the time and place for exer- 
cise, and order the other captains of the same regiment to notify those 
draughted in their companies punctually to attend the same. I will 
order Adjutant Snider to notify the staff. In case of substitutes, the 
principal will not be released until rendezvoused to march. We must 
endeavor to superintend exercising the men. 

“T have the fullest confidence in your promptitude at this momen- 
tous crisis, when character, patriotism, and country is at stake. 

“ With sentiments of* great respect, I am, sir, 

“Your obed’t humb. Serv’t, 
“Wm. JAMESON, 


‘6 Tieutenant- Colonel. 
“Masor BEALE RANDALL.” 


The “subjoined” orders referred to in this letter from division 
head-quarters begin as follows : 

“The vicinity of the enemy has induced the commander-in-chief to 
issue orders directing the major-general of the Third Division to make 
the necessary arrangements for the defense of the port of Baltimore.” 

It appears from this order that the division consisted of the Second, 
Third, Ninth, and Eleventh Brigades, the commanding generals of 
which are ordered to “hold themselves in readiness to march at a 
moment’s warning.” The Second and Ninth Brigades were to com- 
plete their equipment “at the arsenal at Frederick.” It is also directed 
that “the men should immediately provide themselves with knapsacks 
and blankets.” This order is signed “Samuel Smith, Major-General 
of the Third Division.” 
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One of the brigade orders, issued pursuant to the above, is signed 
by Tobias E. Stansbury, Brigadier-General of the Eleventh Brigade. 
It exempts “ Colonel Hutchins’s regiment (Forty-first) from the present 
requisition, they having performed their tour of duty at Annapolis.” 

These troops were duly “enmassed” and marched to the defense of 
Baltimore. The following entry in Captain Snider’s note-book locates 
them eighteen months later in camp near that city. 


‘¢Camp HampstTEaD; September 7, 1814. 
“T, John Wyman, do hereby acknowledge to have this day become 
a substitute for George Winter in the service of the United States, 
under the command of Captain John Galt, as;witness my hand. 
“JoHN WIMAN.” 


“JT, George Winter, do hereby bind myself to exonerate Captain 
John Galt in consequence of the above substitute and for the faithful 


performance of John Wyman’s duty. 
“GEORGE WINTER.” 


Captain Galt’s company consisted of four officers, four sergeants, 
four corporals, one drummer, one fifer, and one hundred and_ sixty-six 
privates, an aggregate of one hundred and eighty officers and men. 
Of this number, one hundred and six were “ present for duty” at the 
battle of North Point, the muster-roll made shortly after that date 
showing fifty-two “not yet joined,” ten absent, sick and on furlough, 
nine deserted, two discharged, and one waiter. This company did a 
good deal of digging in the trenches in front of Baltimore, and seems 
to have had its share of hard work and exposure. A letter from Cap- 
tain Snider’s only surviving daughter, an aged lady, now residing 
in Taneytown, Maryland, says,— 

“The cannonading at the battle of North Point could ' distinctly 
heard at Taneytown. The night before the battle father and his men 
were on picket guard all night, and were left many hours longer on 
duty than the usual time, owing to the confusion of the coming battle. 
The men were almost famished for something to eat and drink. A 
dirty negro came along with a bucket of hot coffee. Father bought a 
pint, and said it tasted delicious. It was in a bucket used for the 
horses! After they were taken off guard, they had just reached Fed- 
eral Hill when the first gun was fired, and then the battle raged.” 

The muster-roll referred to shows the regiment at this date to have 
been under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Stembel. We 
also note the name of Corporal Felix B. Taney, a son of the chief 
justice, and other names of families more or less distinguished in the 
history of Maryland and Virginia. In the column of remarks, oppo- 
site the names of Captain Galt and Ensign Crapster is entered the 
single word “dead.”’ These officers were probably killed at the battle 
of North Point. 
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Captain Snider’s “ Inspection Return,” dated September 19, 1814, 
exhibits, among other curious items, one hundred and six worms, one 
hundred pickers, two hundred and two flints, and one hundred and 
fourteen brushes. His company was accommodated with two wall- 
tents, eighteen common tents, five camp-kettles, and five pots. 

The following order would indicate that wholesale furloughs were 
quite as necessary in those days to keep troops in a good humor as in 


later times : 
‘‘Camp HAmMsTEAD, September 29, 1814. 


“ BRIGADE ORDERS. 

“The reduction of the strength of the brigade by the furlough for a 
few days of the militia called en masse from Baltimore County requires 
that the lieutenant-colonels of regiments and majors of extra battalions 
shall be particular in preventing their officers and men from absenting 
themselves from the encampment without permission of the brigadier- 
general, and no officer or private shall absent himself from the en- 
campment, without a furlough signed by the lieutenant-colonel of his 
regiment or major of his extra battalion, countersigned by the briga- 


dier-general. 
- “ By order of 


“ BRIGADIER-GENERAL STANSBURY. 
“James Hasuiett, Brigade-Major Eleventh Brigade.” 


These troops were finally mustered out pursuant to a general order, 
commencing as follows : 


“ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, BALTIMORE, 20th October, 1814. 

“The regiments and companies of Stansbury’s and Foreman’s bri- 
gades, originally called out for three months and enmassed, having 
faithfully performed their tour of service expected from them, are 
entitled to an honorable discharge, and are hereby discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States accordingly. It was the intention of the 
major-general commanding to have these patriotic corps on the day on 
which they were last mustered discharged, but they have been detained 
in the hope that funds would be procured for their final payment. It 
is now ascertained that funds for that purpose are now in the hands of 
the district paymasters, and so soon as the regimental paymasters shall 
make out the proper rolls and deliver them with the proper signatures 
of the men to the district paymasters, the money (will be) paid over for 
the purpose of making that compensation to the men to which they are 
so justly entitled from their country.” 


The muster-roll already referred to shows the date of discharge of 
Captain Snider’s company to have been October 30, 1814. 


A. C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant U.S.A. 
Vou. VII. N. 8.—No. 3, 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The English United Service Gazette lately devoted a considerable 
space to the following notice of the engineer-in-chief of our navy : 

“Tt has been officially announced by the Secretary of the United 
States navy that Mr. George Melville, the very able engineer-in-chief 
of the United States navy, is to be reappointed for a further period of 
four years, which announcement appears to have given general satis- 
faction in the States, if we may judge from the comments the United 
States press have made on the subject. Mr. Melville is not only re- 
appointed, but has had the rank of commodore conferred on him, 
which is only a fair recognition of the very great services he has ren- 
dered, not only as a great engineer, but also as the heroic and dauntless 
leader of the survivors of the ‘ Jeannette’ after her wreck and the 
death of the captain during her ill-fated expedition in the Arctic 
regions a few years ago. 

“The Hon. J. R. Soley, in his address at the unveiling of the 
‘ Jeannette’ monument at Annapolis in October, 1890, quoted por- 
tions of the journal of the captain of the ‘ Jeannette,’ in which he 
spoke of Melville as ‘a man of untiring energy, splendid judgment, 
and fertility of resource.’ Further on the captain wrote, ‘I find him 
[Melville] more of a treasure every day; always self-helpful and re- 
liant, a tower of strength in himself.’ Then Mr. Soley told his audi- 
ence ‘ how Melville heard of his captain’s cruel plight, and how, before 
he had regained his strength, he braved alone the Arctic storms and 
cold and hunger, traversing the Delta down to the very coast, freely 
putting his life at hazard in the faint hope that he might bring relief 
in time; how, a second time, he scoured the plains in March only to 
find the dead bodies, lay them in the earth to rest, and build over them 
a cairn and cross.’ Such is Melville as a man and as a naval officer ; 
Melville as an engineer may be judged by his work during the last 
four years at the Steam Bureau of the Navy Department, Washington. 

“ During this period Commodore Melville has had the responsi- 
bility for the designs of machinery aggregating two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand horse-power, and much of the success attained 
by the new ships is due to him. The adoption of the triple screw in 
the great cruisers, Nos. 12 and 13, was his idea, and was a radical de- 
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parture from all previous engineering practice. This work has been 
accomplished under great difficulties, for the number of his staff has 
always been far below the requirements of the duties of his depart- 
ment. But he has had one very great advantage which the engineer- 
in-chief of the English navy does not possess: Melville has been the 
supreme head of his department, and has not been subordinate to a 
controller or director of naval construction. Mr. Melville is the first 
uaval engineer officer that has been made a commodore, and there is 
little doubt that the next four years will bring him the rank of 
admiral. The ‘ Annual Report for 1890,’ issued by him as engineer- 
in-chief, is a most valuable contribution to the literature of naval engi- 
neering. We can only wish that Commodore Melville’s future may 
be as brilliantly successful as his past has been, and that he may be 
able soon to organize the engineer corps of the United States navy to 
his own satisfaction, so as to obtain that thorough fighting efficiency 
which is so much required in these days of rapid progress.” 


It must be a source of great satisfaction to the whole of the military 
establishment that the Secretary of War was able to announce, in his 
annual report, such a marked decrease in the number of desertions 
during the past year. This has undoubtedly been caused by the wise 
laws and regulations looking to that end, and which are now beginning 
to have their legitimate result in the face of the fact that it has been a 
year of immense activity in all pursuits, such as usually attract enter- 
prising young men, who suppose they see avenues to wealth open all 
around them were they free to avail themselves of them. 

By a recent order the maximum age at which original enlistments 
are made has been reduced five years, and is now limited to those 
under the age of thirty years. The Secretary is of opinion that it 
would be desirable to have this age limit still further reduced, and no 
re-enlistments allowed, except in the case of such non-commissioned 
officers as have attained special proficiency. This would return the 
soldier, after three or five years’ service, to civil life, in the majority of 
cases better fitted for it than when he enlisted. 

The Secretary strongly advocates the adoption of the three-battalion 
organization for the infantry, and mentions that General Sherman con- 
sidered it of such commanding importance that he made it the only 
subject of recommendation in his last report as general of the army. 

In regard to another matter of general interest he remarks, “ In 
March last a general order was issued authorizing the enlistment of one 
company of Indians for each of the twenty-six regiments of white 
cavalry and infantry serving west of the Mississippi River. This ac- 
tion was taken after careful inquiry into the conduct in the past of In- 
dian scouts and police employed in a military or quasi-military capacity. 
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The primary object, fully justifying the experiment in my judgment, 
was to give employment, in useful and legitimate channels, to a con- 
siderable number of Indians of the warlike tribes. 

“Phe results have been very satisfactory. Seven companies, three of 
cavalry and four of infantry, have been recruited to their full comple- 
ment, and seven others partially, and the reports indicate that the or- 
ganization of these will be completed at an early day. I have had an 
opportunity to personally inspect some of these Indian cavalry troops, 
and have received full reports showing the condition of others. In 
good conduct, drill, and military bearing, attention to duty, observance 
of courtesies, and care of horses, arms and equipments, clothing, bar- 
racks, mess-rooms, and kitchens, they are at least equal to soldiers of 
other races of no greater experience.” 


Some time ago, M. Weyl gave, in the Yacht, a very temperate and 
well-considered article upon the extraordinary number of failures in 
the English guns of great size, especially those which were the product 
of the Elswick works. No one seems to be astonished at what has 
happened to the 110-ton guns, and it must be said that the English 
naval officers, who have to fight such pieces, and have much at stake in 
their success or non-success, have never liked them. 

But M. Wey] says that it is not the very big guns of the English 
navy,—which nobody likes, and which people abuse the Armstrong 
works about,—but he, as well as others, suspect the government gun- 
works at Woolwich, and that perhaps the 67-ton guns are a result of 
an error in design, rapidly reproduced until there are a great many 
of them, probably all to be distrusted in actual service. 

At the same time, M. Wey] does not spare the shortcomings of the 
French big guns, but explains the terrible accident on board the 
“ Admiral Duperré” in a way which does not reflect upon the gun. 
It is known that the magazine was too near the boilers, which caused 
the powder to lose a certain portion of humidity, and thus became 
shattering to the gun, instead of affording a progressive force for its 
projectile. 

M. Wey]! finally remarks that, “In this science of gunnery, it is 
necessary to proceed with due method, to go slowly, and to experiment 
patiently and for a long time. Evidently experienced gunners are 
least likely to be mistaken in results; but, with their wise calculations, 
excellent as they may be theoretically, they must add the experience of 
repeated experimental firing, with all kinds of powder and projectiles, 
if they expect to get out of guns all that is possible. 

“Sometimes,” he continues, “to elucidate a point they must sac- 
rifice a very valuable:piece, but many useful teachings come out of ces 
épreuves a outrance, épreuves nécessaires.” 
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Artillery, M. Weyl remarks (we translate him freely), is an em- 
pirical science, requiring the most minute observation of the very com- 
plex phenomena which occur during a firing. Moreover, it requires, 
to be proficient, a profound knowledge of the resistance of material 
and of general mechanical laws, joined to a special aptitude which is 
only acquired by experience, and by patient investigation which is 
proof against all discouragement. 

Time is a factor when one wants to modify or complete a great un- 
dertaking, and especially is time necessary to build good guns. M. 
Weyl seems to think that, if not only the 110-ton guns, but also the 
67-ton guns of the British navy have been built upon false principles, 
we must believe that the whole armament of that fleet is in so pre- 
carious a state that we may well sympathize with the anxieties of those 
who are responsible for it, as well as the natural distrust of the men 
who have to stand behind the guns when they are fired. 

Let us not be precipitate in this gun business! Give those who 
have charge of the matter a full opportunity! Then our guns will, 
perhaps, be good ones, even if they do not weigh one hundred and ten 
tons each. 


One of the most happy conceptions for the “navy that we are 
going to have” was the establishment of the Naval War College, near 
Newport, where a perfect situation and a fine building, now approach- 
ing completion, make the hearts of far-seeing officers glad. The navy 
is not quite so far advanced as the army, which has artillery, infantry, 
and cavalry schools for officers, but it has the nucleus for a most valu- 
able institution now. We believe that the navy owes this to the per- 
sistent efforts of Rear-Admiral Luce. In fair weather or foul he has 
stuck to it. When the wind was a little scant, he just flattened in his 
head-sheets and paid attention to the steering. When the wind came 
out abeam again, he made all sail, with the result that full recognition 
of the importance of the object was obtained, and a handsome appro- 
priation made for a new building. As Coaster’s Island was ceded to 
the government by the State of Rhode Island, with a good building 
already upon it, the first sessions of the college had a roof ready to 
cover them at once, and this addition insures permanency and efficiency. 
Those who seek to enjoy the advantages of this advanced school, being 
officers of mature years, are supposed to have already acquired a good 
technical education as well as the instruction derived from reading and 
observation. 

At the War College they take up military and naval history, the 
laws of war as laid down by the best authorities on international law, 
with other studies which go to make the useful and accomplished 
officer equal to any call which may be made upon him. 
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An interesting book of the English “ Adventure Series” is the 
“ Life and Adventures of Captain Robert William Eastwick, a Mas- 
ter Mariner.” Macmillan & Co., New York, 1891. Though not 
quite so exciting and interesting as those of our countrymen, Captains 
Cleveland and Biddle, in the days when young men, scarcely of age, 
went upon long voyages, with power to “spend or spare,” there is a 
wonderful fascination about it, as there is in all personal narratives 
which bear internal evidence of being true. 

We have mentiened this‘book for the purpose of noticing the 
captain’s remarks about the officer who was afterwards the Duke. of 
Wellington. Eastwick says, “ At Madras I was introduced by Cap- 
tain Malcolm, the town major of Fort St. George (afterwards Sir 
George Malcolm), to Colonel the Honorable Arthur Wellesley, or 
Wesley, as he then called himself, the same who became the famous 
Duke of Wellington. Colonel Wellesley was very anxious to get to 
Calcutta, where he was proceeding in order to meet his brother, Lord 
Mornington, who was expected out as the new Governor-General, and 
he requested me to give him a passage, mine being the first ship bound 
for that port. 

“ At that time I was not in the habit of taking passage money, nor 
was I disposed to charge the colonel anything, although he had two 
horses with him—the usual freight for which was one hundred and 
fifty rupees each—and several servants. But he was brother to the new 
Governor-General, and although a poor man then, yet an officer of 
great rank and reputation.” 

Captain Eastwick, having acceded to the request for passage, de- 
termined to do the thing handsomely, and laid in many luxuries for 
the cabin table, especially choice claret, at sixty rupees a dozen. But, 
unfortunately, he was pursuaded afterwards to take some more passen- 
gers, who drank up all his fine wine, while Colonel Wellesley, the 
honored guest, hardly touched it. 

He says he found Colonel Wellesley “a most agreeable and frank 
man, and that he told him much of his previous service with the 
Duke of York in Flanders, and with Admiral Christian’s fleet.” 
After that his regiment, the Thirty-third Foot, being ordered out to 
Bengal, he went on the expedition to Manilla, and was nearly lost in 
the “ Dedalus.” The expedition was an abortion. ‘“ When I became 
acquainted with him,” Captain Eastwick says, “ he was a very spare 
man (as, indeed, he remained ever afterwards), most conversable and 
sociable, and without more pride than he ought to have.” 

He was particularly struck with handsome lady passengers. ‘ His 
living was plain, and he drank but sparingly, at a time when hard 
drinking was considered fashionable. His wants were few, and it 
was amazing what little sleep he required.” Captain Eastwick says 
that he himself seldom slept more than two or three hours at a time 
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when on a passage, but “late at night, or early in the morning, he 
always seemed to find Colonel Wellesley pacing the quarter-deck.” 
His one relaxation seemed to be “a game of high whist.” The 
voyagers had various adventures and difficulties, especially in getting 
up the Hooghly in time for Colonel Wellesley to keep his appoint- 
ments,—a state of things inseparable from the days before steam. But 
the future duke always appears to have retained the kindest feelings 
for his “skipper” of this voyage, and often wrote to him, the last letter 
being one in answer to Captain Eastwick’s upon his success at Waterloo. 
The captain says, “ In 1814 I was at a public banquet given at the 
Guildhall, London, in honor of the duke, after his return from the 
Peninsular War. When dinner was over and healths were being 
drunk, as was the custom, a message came to me, ‘The duke wishes 
to take wine with you, Captain Eastwick.’ I at once rose to my 
feet and looked towards the duke, whose recognition of me I had not 
been prepared for. To my amazement he called out to me down the 
table, ‘Have you accomplished that hard business of yours yet, Cap- 
tain Eastwick? Not understanding what he referred to, I was quite 
at a loss how to reply, and every eye in the room being turned upon 
me, I felt’ covered with confusion. Whereupon the duke added, 
‘Cutting sticks with a wooden hatchet, I mean.’ And then, in an 
instant, it recurred to me that this had been a favorite phrase of mine 
on board ship when I had cause to reprimand any man for being slow, 
and would say to him, in sailor fashion, ‘ What is the delay, you lub- 
ber? Are you cutting sticks with a wooden hatchet?’ The expression 
had remained in the duke’s memory all these years !” 


It is rare, indeed, to find one who has occupied such a position as 
that of the late Emperor Dom Pédro, and for so long a period, who 
could be said not to have a personal enemy. Few private persons 
could say as much. The motives of the clique, which had its head- 
quarters at the Military Club in Rio Janeiro, and which is responsible 
for the movement which two years ago sent Dom Pédro into exile, are 
hard to fathom. If they are true patriots they must know that the 
mass of the population is entirely unfit for self-government, and they 
deliberately prepared for an oligarchy,—a form of government which 
can never have a permanent existence in this age of the world. It 
certainly would have been a proper and graceful act to wait until the 
“paternal monarch” had finished his days upon earth before attempt- 
ing a change in the form of government. 

If he had been an engineer, or a professor of a college, or a busi- 
ness-man, Dom Pédro would have been remarkable among his fellows. 
By accident of birth he became an emperor, but by his clear-grained 
human worth and brave old wisdom of sincerity he remained one. 
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He was learned as well as wise; merciful as well as strong; an aristo- 
crat born in and to the people, in all his feelings and sympathies he 
was a democrat. He was set apart from those monarchs who rule for 
their own power and glory, who exalt themselves above the people, 
and use the people as tax-payers to their pleasures, whims, loves, or 
hates, or as pawns on the board on which the game of war is played. 
A profound scholar, he honored scholarship, science, literature, art, by 
doing honor to their representatives. Louis Agassiz, in later years, 
would tell the visitors to his museum of fishes, at Harvard, of his 
expedition to Brazil, his meeting with Dom Pédro, “ who received me,” 
the great naturalist would say, “as if IJ were the emperor and he the 
poor teacher.” 

Dom Pédro was, indeed, a broad and generous-minded man. He 
ruled by the will of the people, and he ceased to rule “only when be- 
trayed by conspirators of his own military household.” 

One thing must be put to the credit of those who sent Dom Pédro 
away, and that is, that some months before his death he received his 
private property, which enabled him to continue to live as it pleased 
him, and to retain his trusty servants without going into debt as he 
had to do for some time when he first reached Europe after his de- 
thronement. The Countess d’Eu, his daughter, is said to enjoy her 
revenues from property in Brazil on condition that she does not at- 
tempt to return to that country. 

Gossip has it that the ex-emperor was not very cordially received by 
some of the European members of his own family ; and, very certainly, 
the Princesse de Joinville was particularly “down upon him,” asserting 
that he was to blame for the revolution which dethroned him. Possibly 
he may have been so to some extent, but it was from sins of omission 
and not of commission that he lost his throne. A man of simple, 
transparent, honest, laborious life, thinking no evil, and trying to do 
the best he knew how for the singular conglomeration which is called 
the Brazilian people, he could not believe that serious measures were 
being concocted to turn him out of a place which he had occupied— 
“boy and man,” as the sailors say—for a period greater by far than 
the average life of man. 

In case of a reaction there will be two pretenders to the throne of 
Brazil. Both the pretenders are great-grandsons of Louis Philippe ; 
one through the Princess Clémentine, and the other through the Duc 
de Nemours. They are the eldest son of the Crown Princess, the 
Countess d’Eu, and Pédro Augusto, eldest son of her late sister Léo- 
poldine. 

Pédro Augusto is a person of mature years. Pédro Louis Filipo 
Maria, the heir to the Crown Princess, is very tall for his age, but has 
a club-foot. One of them may turn up at Rio some fine day, but, as 
we said before, it is not very likely. It has been said that Prince Philip 
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of Bourbon, the ex-emperor’s nephew, has talked of going to Brazil 
and raising the imperial standard; but there does not seem to be 
among the younger scions any one who could lead a reactionary move- 
ment to success. But we should not be too sure of that. The whole 
matter is in the hands of a few. The mass of the people are too 
ignorant and too indifferent, in reality, to be depended upon to settle 
the questions for themselves. : 


The Charleston News and Courier says, “ An interesting little war 
story has Governor Jones, of Alabama, for its hero. At the time 
Gordon was resisting Sherman’s advance, Jones, then a staff-captain, 
was delivering a message from his chief, when he saw a little child, 
lad only in night-clothes, hiding in terror behind a frame house in 
the direct track of the bullets from each army. Jones rode forward, 
took the child on his horse, and galloped back with her to the Confed- 
erate line. When the Union forces saw the act they ceased firing, and 
there was an impromptu cessation of hostilities until the child had 
been carried to a point of safety.” 


In reading a new “ Life of General Andrew Jackson,” recently pub- 
lished, we came upon an incident of the action at New Orleans,—it 
hardly deserves to be called a battle in one sense, for, while the British 


lost about three thousand killed and wounded, Jackson’s loss was seven 
killed and seven wounded,—we came, we say, upon an incident which 
somewhat reminds us of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Drums of the Fore 
and Aft.” On the part of the lines next the river, when Colonel 
Rennie’s column attacked, the repulse was overwhelming. The colo- 
nel, with Captain Henry and Major King, fell dead in the ditch at the 
very first fire. The troops they led suffered so much that they were 
obliged to make a hasty retreat. Lieutenant Lavack was the only 
man of the assaulting force who got over the parapet unwounded. He 
was, of course, made a prisoner, and was made much of by the creole 
belles. Major Wilkinson died from wounds received as he gained the 
parapet. He was taken to the rear by Major Smiley, of the Kentucky 
riflemen, but only lived long enough to ask his captor to bear testimony 
that he died in the front “like a true Englishman.” 

When Colonel Rennie’s column advanced to the attack, their bugler, 
a boy of fourteen or fifteen yéars, climbed a small tree within two 
hundred yards of the American lines, then straddled a limb, and con- 
tinued to blow the charge with all his lungs. There he remained— 
Major Latour relates—during the whole action; while the cannon- 
balls and’ bullets ploughed the ground around him, killed scores of 
men, and even cut the branches of the small tree in which he sat. 
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“Above the thunder of the artillery, the rattling fire of the musketry, and 
all the din and uproar of strife, the shrill blast of the little bugler could 
be heard,—and even when his comrades had fallen back, and retreated 
from the field, he continued true to his duty, and blew the charge with 
undiminished vigor. At last, when the British had entirely abandoned 
the field, an American soldier, passing from the lines, captured the little 
fellow and brought him into camp, where he was greatly astonished 
when some of the enthusiastic creoles, who had observed his gallantry, 
actually embraced him, and officers and men vied with each other in 
acts of kindness to so gallant a little soldier.” 

It seems to us that it would make a very pretty subject for a picture, 
—the stolid, red-cheeked, little English “ music-boy,” surrounded by 
admiring captors. 


Here is an incident of soldiery in the early days of the century— 
1813—taken from Marbot’s third volume: 

It was during the suspension of arms, after the fearful battles fol- 
lowing on that of Dresden, where Napoleon’s army was mostly con- 
centrated in the intrenched camp on the plateau of Pilnitz, recuperating 
for the struggle about Leipsic. 

During the stay of the French in this camp, the allies, and espe- 
cially the Russians, received very numerous re-enforcements, the chief of 
which, under General Benningsen, numbered about sixty thousand, and 
were composed of the corps of Doctoroff and Tolstoi, and the reserve 
under Prince Labanoff. Labanoff’s force came from beyond Moscow, 
and among its numbers were a very large proportion of Tartars and 
Bashkirs,—the latter armed only with bows and arrows, and with no 
other arms. 

Marbot says that he could never understand the object of the 
Russian government in bringing this great number of irregular cavalry 
such an immense distance. They were without sabres or lances or 
fire-arms of any kind, and, of course, could not stand up in line against 
even the most inferior European troops. 

The French soldiers were at first rather amused with them, and 
nick-named them “Les Amours,” from their armament of bow and 
arrow. 

These Asiatics were entirely ignorant in regard to European war- 
fare ; and their officers were not much better than the men, and had 
taught them to believe that they had only to swoop down on the 
Frenchmen to see them run away. The very day they arrived they 
commenced their usual tactics, and a large number of them were laid 
out by the fire of musketry which they encountered. But, not at all 
deterred by such a loss, they every day hung about the French lines 
like “a swarm of wasps,” keeping up a constant alarm. When the 
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French chasseurs went after them, their arms enabled them to slaughter 
the Bashkirs in great numbers; but their attacks became incessant, and 
the Russians had in hand hussar regiments, ready to take advantage 
of any disorder caused by the attack of the irregulars upon the French 
lines, and the emperor was obliged to issue special orders to the 
outposts to be vigilant in regard to these attacks. 

Hostilities between the two armies having been suspended by no 
formal convention, and each side preparing for renewed battle, but in 
thé meanwhile inactive, Marbot, who was then colonel of the Twenty- 
third Chasseurs 4 Cheval, says that he was, one morning, after his cus- 
tom, preparing to shave himself before a glass, which was hung upon 
a tree near his tent. He had his coat off, and shirt turned back, when 
he felt some one fap him familiarly upon the shoulder. As he was 
in his own camp, and in the midst of his regiment, he turned in- 
stantly to see who of his people “ had permitted himself to take such 
a familiarity with his colonel.” The emperor himself was standing 
before him. He wished to examine some of the neighboring positions 
without the knowledge of the enemy, and had come into Marbot’s 
camp accompanied by a single aide. Having brought along none of 
his guard, he picked out a few squadrons from the cavalry division 
of Wathicz (the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Chasseurs, and the 
Eleventh Hussars), At the emperor’s order Marbot took command 
of this detachment, and was engaged the whole day in reconnoitring. 
He says that the emperor was in a delightful humor, and most 
pleasant to all about him. 

When he was ready to return to the camp, at Pilnitz, they dis- 
covered a swarm of about a thousand of the Bashkirs coming towards 
them at the full speed of their pony-like horses. 

The emperor had never seen any soldiers like these before, and, 
halting on a little hill, desired Marbot to capture a few of them for his in- 
spection. Marbot at once ordered a couple of squadrons to halt behind 
a clump of trees, while the rest of the escort continued their march. 
“This very old ruse de guerre would not have taken in Cossack 
troops, but succeeded perfectly with the Bashkirs, who had not the least 
notion of warfare as we understand it.” They went straight by the 
woods, without detaching any of their number to examine it, and were 
following the main French column, when the two squadrons dashed 
out and surprised them,—killing a good many, and capturing about 
thirty. 

Marbot had the prisoners brought before the emperor, who ex- 
amined them, manifesting real astonishment when he found that these 
poor fellows were actually sent, with bows and arrows alone, against 
Europeans, with sabres, lances, muskets, and pistols! The Tartars 
were dressed in a way never seen by those who inspected them, and had 
decidedly Chinese features. 
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After Napoleon had done with them, the prisoners were taken to 
the cavalry camp, where the chasseurs amused themselves by giving the 
Bashkirs as much wine as they could drink. Unaccustomed to this 
sort of hospitality, they all speedily got very drunk, and expressed 
their delight at their treatment by such extraordinary grimaces and 
gambadoes that the whole of the lookers-on, including the emperor 
himself, roared with laughter. 

It seems curious to hear of a general, who must have known how 
serious his position was at that time, taking part in a ‘‘ monkey-show” 
like this. Yet people must have diversion when under great tension. 
Generals have played whist on the evening before a great engagement. 
Marbot says that Marshal Saint Cyr used, on such occasions, to shut 
himself up in a room alone, and play the violin. 


A correspondent of a daily newspaper, in making comments upon 
the last French census, shows what a fearful falling off in marriages 
and births there has been in that country. During the year 1890 these 
were as lowas they were during the war-years of 1870-71. There was 
also an unusual. increase in the number of deaths,—eighty-one thousand 
more than in 1889. This mortality was, no doubt, partly due to the 
influenza or “grippe.” Recent cholera epidemics do not show an equal 


mortality, although the percentage of deaths to the number of cases 
was, of course, much smaller. 

In regard to the falling off in the number of marriages, this may 
be in part due to the necessity of persons contemplating that act pro- 
viding themselves with many documents in regard to so many points. 
In the end they dispense with the ceremony altogether. 

Then the repugnance to large families is said to be not only con- 
stant, but increasing ; while the number of divorces (since divorce be- 
came possible under the new law) has gone on increasing instead of 
diminishing, as it was supposed it would after the first year, when sepa- 
rations of long standing or dissension which had extended over many 
years found relief in a remedy new to the French legal code. 

To sum up in a few words, all these causes, combined with other 
more remote ones, have lessened the source of population in France to 
a startling extent. Napoleon’s premium to the fecund mother of 
soldiers has become more than ever necessary. 

There is no doubt that the law of military service also exercises a 
powerful influence in bringing about a decrease in the number of mar- 
riages. Their young men are removed from their native villages at 
the time they are naturally inclined to yield to natural affections, and 
must remain single until their service is over, for no French soldier 
can lawfully marry while serving with the colors. 
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Meantime, the number of men demanded by the conscription does 
not decrease. 

In connection with the subject of military service and the state, we 
read, some time ago, an extract from a report of the Italian minister 
of war upon “concubinage” in that army. More than that, King 
Humbert last autumn signed a decree which renders it the duty of gen- 
erals commanding army corps to take measures to suppress concu- 
binage, the source of scandals and troubles in the army. Strange to 
relate, concubinage in the case of an Italian officer means that if he 
has been married by a priest alone, he is not married at all! Civil 
marriage was made incumbent upon all Italian subjects some twenty- 
five years ago. A large number of army officers who have been un- 
able to comply with the regulations, which require a certain fixed in- 
come to be shown before a permission to marry could be obtained, have 
simply been married by a priest, which, while it presumably satisfies 
the scruples of the lady in the case, is, under the Italian law, no 
marriage at all. 

Socially, such unions have, however, been looked upon by every 
one as respectable and proper up to a very recent period. Now, we 
have seen it stated, the priests are only willing to celebrate such mar- 
riages when it is declared that a wrong has been committed. 

The decree of the king, mentioned above, appears not to be in- 
tended to interfere with such marriages which have already been con- 
tracted, provided such officers live as bachelors and separate from their 
families. At least, this is the way we understand it. In future, all 
who take to themselves wives by religious ceremony alone, and whose 
cases become known to their superior officers, are guilty of an offense 
which renders them liable to court-martial, and the penalties of dis- 
obedience of orders of the very gravest kind. 


In addition to the orders mentioned above, General Pelloux, the 
Italian war minister, issued another general order, about a month later, 
which has reference to the general tenue of officers. It appears that he 
had been upon a tour of inspection in the north, and suddenly dropped 
down into some garrison towns when he was least expected. Here he 
saw officers parading the streets with their tunics (giubba) unbuttoned, 
and showing a fine extent of waistcoat, watch-chain and charms; sous 
oficiers were met walking about with both hands buried deep in their 
trousers pockets, and guards and reliefs were traversing the towns in 
picturesque want of order. 

Shocked at such infractions, the minister made himself known, in- 
flicted summary punishment upon offenders who came under his eye, 
and placed their responsible superiors under arrest. 

The Italia Militare e Marina says that numerous circulars on this 
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subject have failed to produce any effect, and the editors are glad to 
see the minister of war pass. from recommendations to measures of 
active repression. In public, this paper remarks, the soldier ought 
always to be in strict uniform, and his good appearance out of barracks 
is not only an infallible sign of good discipline, but is also the princi- 
pal indication by which the public at large judges the military. More 
than that, strangers can only judge of Italian officers and soldiers by 
what they see of them as they meet them in the streets. 

The editor goes on to remark that if the minister would take the 
trouble to make a sudden appearance at some barracks he knows of, 
he would find many other evil practices to repress and to punish. 


While the internal affairs of the Italian army have thus received 
attention from their proper chiefs, some outsiders have been looking 
after the German army in regard to personal matters. 

The English United Service has an article signed Miles Teuton- 
icus, reviewing a pamphlet which has “ recently appeared in Germany, 
by Edmund Miller, formerly captain in the Wiirtemberg army,” and 
which “ cannot fail to interest not only the German public, but also all 
those who take an interest in that country, and in military affairs gen- 
erally.” 

The title of the work is “ A Cry from Ill-Treated Soldiers of the 
German Race” (“Ein Aufschrei Misshandelter Soldaten Deutscher 
Landeskinder”), Of course the author is not in the service now; it is 
hardly necessary to mention that ; and it appears that he left the army 
owing to some differences with his superiors. “It does not, however, 
appear that during the whole of his career he ever did anything dis- 
creditable to his name or the army, and it was not until he had in vain 
endeavored to obtain redress for his grievances through his superiors 
that he published an account of the whole affair in a pamphlet after he 
had been forced to leave the service. For this the late king of Wiir- 
temberg deprived him of his rank as captain and also of his pension, 
though he had served his country through the Franco-German War 
with distinction.” 

The pamphlet, which is addressed to German sovereigns, to the 
German army, and to the whole German nation, maintains that the 
recruit is always in terror, and adduces numberless cases of brutality 
to support the assertion. The author declares that the ranks of the 
socialists and anarchists are swelled by the ill-treatment both officers 
and men received. It appears that there are plenty of rules and regu- 
lations upon the subject of ill-treatment, and that they are read to the 
officers of every regiment once a year, and are read to company officers 
and their non-commissioned officers much more frequently ; but it also 
appears to be the general opinion among the officers that the regula- 
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tions are issued less in the cause of humanity than to prevent the 
public complaining of insufficient care being taken in the matter. On 
the contrary, it is thought that in order to get the proper discipline 
into the men, a certain amount of ill-usage is not only needful but 
permissible. “It is not a question of simply using hard words, nor 
is it only non-commissioned officers and men who are found guilty of 
these grave offenses. Men in the highest ranks of tlie service, in spite 
of their years and experience, have not hesitated to ill-treat their 
inferiors,” 

Captain Miiller quotes recent cases, and names several officers high 
in rank who have offended against the regulations,—among others 
Major-General von der Osten,—who, according to the writer, figured 
in the following scene. The general is a Prussian officer, and had re- 
ceived a command at Ulm. At the gates of the fortress he one even- 
ing met a party of men returning home from target-practice. The 
general halted them, went up to a man, and asked him if he had made 
the right number of points. Receiving an answer in the negative, 
General von der Osten boxed the man’s ears, calling him a Swabian 
swine. 

The account goes on to say that “this caused much feeling.” It 
would not be worth while to go into further detail. Some of the in- 
stances given are perfectly shocking, and we must suppose that they 
have been colored a little. Still, we must mention one which is given: 
“ Color-Sergeant Wodthe, of the Third Guard Uhlan Regiment, ordered 
all of his men to spit in a Uhlan’s face because he appeared somewhat 
late. They all did sc except one, who refused, and for this was spat 
in the face by the remaining men at Wodthe’s orders.” An anony- 
mous letter brought this man to punishment. A certain captain was 
convicted this year of the following practice: “In order to prevent the 
men from jerking their heads to the left when firing, he held a sharp 
pen-knife close to the left cheek, so that if a man did not remain per- 
fectly rigid he stabbed himself in the face.” 

A lieutenant (and it must be remembered that these stories are 
authenticated) was convicted of the following: “ When inspecting the 
men’s quarters at night-time he often found the men uncovered, they, 
in consequence of the heat having kicked the clothes off. This officer 
then applied his burning cigar to the men’s bodies.” It is satisfactory 
to know that the lieutenant got his proper punishment. But think of 
officers—whom we have supposed exemplars of discipline—smoking 
during an inspection of any kind! Miles Teutonicus, in a note to 
his article, gives the following as part of a note from Captain Miiller: 
“T have the honor to inform you that all the cases I have published 
must necessarily remain undenied, because they are based, down to the 
minutest detail, on strict truth, and because to a large extent I witnessed 
them myself. For the same reason no court of justice could endeavor 
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to make me responsible for what I said, although I have always ex- 
pressed myself willing to appear before any court and prove the truth 
of my statements.” 

It would seem from the foregoing that the times of Frederick the 
Great, when blows from the stick and from iron ramrods were the 
great incentives to those in the ranks, were halcyon days for the sol- 
diers compared with these. 


We are reminded by this paper of Miles Teutonicus of the mention 
of military punishments which were practiced in England during the 
interregnum, 1648 to 1660, mentioned in Mr. Inderwick’s recently 
published work in “Studies of the Commonwealth.” Those hard- 
riding, hard-fighting, hard-praying Round-heads put up with no non- 
sense, and military punishment was swift and sure. 

Among other instances, the author gives the following cases : 

“One Story, a soldier, was hanged for killing a countryman, and 
another soldier accessory to the murder was hanged on the same gibbet 
while one walked ten paces, and then cut down and recovered to life 
again.” 

February, 1653.—“ A man who had smuggled powder at Windsor 
was sentenced to ride on a ‘saker’ when it is shot off with half a 
charge.” 

Riding the wooden horse and whipping at the cart-tail were com- 
mon punishments for offenses,—to which was added branding with a 
big R for robbery. 

‘“‘ A dragooneer was sentenced by court-martial to be bored through 
the tongue with a hot iron for blaspheming the name of God ina 
drunken humor.” 

In June, 1650, a soldier of Colonel Pride’s regiment was tied neck 
and heels together, and left thus trussed while the regiment marched 
past him, and then cashiered for stealing a hen and putting it under 
his coat in his march,—“ which justice pleased*the country.” 

1651.—“ A sutler for having two wives was whipped at the gallows 
and turned out of the army.” 


How long the old soldiers’ overcoats, with their scanty capes, 
lasted! For more years than we care to remember they were the 
favorite winter garb of teamsters, railroad laborers, and many other 
people engaged in out-door work. Hundreds of thousands of these 
garments must have been disposed of after the Civil War closed. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them were either buried with their wearers or 
thrown along the road-side during a hot march, when the spring sun 
began to shine with particular fervor upon “ Dixie’s Land ;” thou- 
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sands must have been “traded off” with negroes for provender of 
the feathered kind, and thousands more must have been burned or . 
otherwise destroyed in depots and in the vicissitudes of battle. Every 
camp-follower, white or black, every mule-driver and cattle-puncher 
had one of those blue-gray overcoats, no matter how irregular or 
scanty the rest of his attire. What a lot of them must have been 
made, first and last! Perhaps somewhere in Washington they know 
how many, and we are sure it would astonish people if the figures 
were given. 

It is a distinct change in our every-day world when we find the old 
army overcoat has passed into the ewigkeit. 


The United Service Gazette remarks: “The march at the rate of 
four miles an hour, maintained for eight hours and a half, each man 
carrying fifty German pounds weight of accoutrements, with which the 
German soldiers of the Eleventh Army Corps have been credited, is 
hardly believed in; but it is well known that the marching powers of 
the German infantry are very considerable. Their boots are ‘half- 
Wellingtons,’ whatever that may be, with plenty of nails in the 
soles, quite straight in the tread, and very square toes, with rather 
broad welts; and, like the English cavalry boot for unmounted service, 
having a certain amount of heel, the boot has to be considerably longer 
than the foot, whereas British infantry are apt to wear their boots too 
short. It was observed that sore feet were by no means unknown 
during our recent manceuvres, . . .” 

The French have, within the last year or two, devoted more than 
usual care to the foot-gear of their soldiers, a corporal of one of their 
infantry regiments having devised a new cut of leather which seemed to 
promise great results. The paper just quoted says that “ victories are 
won chiefly by legs” was an axiom of the First Napoleon, the truth of 
which is universally admitted. It is especially applicable in the present 
day, when enormous armies on the theatre of war must be disseminated 
to be fed and concentrated to fight. This fact is fully recognized in for- 
eign armies, and great attention is, therefore, paid to the constant train- 
ing of soldiers to perform long and rapid marches. The results are 
excellent. The Russian soldiers are notoriously untiring marchers. 
The Austrians march well; the Germans better.” During the late 
French’ manceuvres some heavily-laden regiments, on more than one 
occasion, accomplished thirty miles a day. Some of us will be able to 
recall what certain corps of the Army of the Potomac did, when 
coming up to Gettysburg, and that in a heat seldom known in Central 
Europe. But they were veterans. 

On this important subject, the Army and Navy Gazette remarks: 
“The old phrase, ‘marching regiment,’ has become almost inappli- 
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cable. Troops now change quarters by railway and steamer instead of 
march-route. The result is an army which, whatever its progress in 
other respects may be, cannot march well. This is so serious a defect 
that it may be said to more than counterbalance all other advantages, 
Assuming that we have men in the ranks who are worth training, it 
becomes imperative that we should dress, shoe, and load them suitably 
for great and prolonged exertion. As to dress, we have made great 
progress of late years in this respect, though it would be foolish to 
assert that there is no room for improvement still. With regard to 
boots, we have been almost at a stand-still. It is probable that a better 
boot might be devised, and it would be a wise plan to assemble a com- 
mittee of practical boot-makers, and of officers who are either noted 
pedestrians or experienced sportsmen, to devise a suitable foot-covering 
for the infantry soldier. Pending a decision as to the best form of 
boot, one step should undoubtedly be taken without a moment’s delay. 
That step is to insist on the careful individual fitting of each man, and 
a provision for the manufacture to measure of boots for those men 
whom ready-made boots do not fit with absolute perfection. No two 
men have the same shaped feet,—in fact, in the same man the feet are 
frequently of different shapes. It is rare, therefore, to find ready-made 
boots, however much they may be classified as to size and shape, really 
fit everybody. Even the boots which fit best require to be worn a few 
days before they become comfortable, and during those few days mis- 
chief may be done which it will take some time to remedy. The 
proper fitting of socks, and the use only of worsted socks, are also 
matters to be attended to. A correspondent, ‘ Landwehr,’ writing to 
the Times the other day from his experience of the German army, 
says ‘that it was found that the covering for the foot, which was most 
comfortable for the long thirty-mile marches which are common in 
Germany, was a square piece of lint wound loosely round the foot, a 
stocking being afterwards drawn over it in order to keep it in position. 
The boots had double leather soles, with heavy hobnails and very 
square toes. It was considered to be of the utmost importance to 
keep the uppers thoroughly soft and yielding by a plentiful application 
of oil, which also prevented the leather from splitting. Many soldiers 
were also in the habit of pouring an ounce or two of rye spirit into 
the boots after they had been put on, in order to harden the skin of 
the foot. I have made forced marches in this fashion without ever 
getting footsore.’ Periodical inspections of the feet should undoubt- 
edly be made by a chiropodist. On the subject of the kit there is little 
to be said. The authorities are sensible of the importance of making 
it as light as possible. The next thing is to train the soldier to per- 
form long marches without exhaustion, and for this something more 
than a weekly march-out in winter is required. In the field, a battle 
is almost always preceded by a march. In peace, therefore, a march 
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should invariably be the preliminary to tactical operations. Certainly, 
in changing quarters regiments should march whenever it is practi- 
cable. In the matter of marching-power we have fallen far below the 
armies of the Continent. There is no valid reason for this deteriora- 
tion, and it is a fault which ought to be remedied at once.” 

In connection with the foregoing remarks we should like to ask, — 
Why the feet of laboring men, who wear such ill-fitting, coarse boots, 
do not constantly get into such a state as to incapacitate them? It is 
simply “ use,” to use a short word for a long explanation, which en- 
ables them to go on; and, when soldiers get used to marching, they 
can go on too. Our Revolutionary army sometimes marched without 
shoes, and so did Stonewall Jackson’s “ foot cavalry” on occasion. 


The United Service Gazette says, “ A Continental professsor, who 
has made a statistical study of the gruesome subject of suicide, finds 
that in the armies it is most prevalent in Austria. There the average 
of suicides for five years past stands at one hundred and thirty-one per 
one hundred thousand, a rate equal to one-fifth of the total mortality 
of the army during that period. Germany comes next with an average 
of sixty-seven, then the Italian army with forty-nine, and the French 
army with forty-seven. Great Britain stands low in the list, with an 
average of only twenty-three in one hundred thousand. It does not 
seem that suicide can be accounted for to any considerable extent by 
compulsory service. Nor does discipline afford a satisfactory explana- 
tion, for the German army has probably the sternest discipline of any 
of the Continental armies, Financial embarrassment, caused by the 
great expense of living, is known to be largely a cause of the excessive 
number of suicides among officers in the army of Austria. It is note- 
worthy that in all armies there are proportionately a larger number of 
suicides among non-commissioned officers than in the ranks.” 

Suicide, apart from that of delirium, is extremely rare among naval 
seamen, according to our experience. We recall but one case of suicide 
in our service, which might be said to be premeditated, and even in that 
case there was a strong opinion that it was homicide. Of course such 
cases do occur, but we mean to say that they are infrequent. 


In an article upon “The armed Truce of the Powers,” published 
in the Forum, Mr. William R. Thayer presents the following remarks : 
“In Europe to-day three million men, the physical flower of the conti- 
nent, have been drilling, marching, and counter-marching, practicing 
at targets, learning the use of bayonet and sabre, and performing as 
nearly as is possible in sham-fights the evolutions of actual war. It 
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was so yesterday, and last year, and through all the yesterdays of twenty 
years. Seven times during this period has the personnel of the vast host 
been renewed ; consequently there are now about twenty million Euro- 
peans, not yet beyond middle life, who have been trained to the fighter’s 
profession, and who could at briefest notice take their places in the active 
army or in the reserve. Every city has its barracks and parade-ground ; 
every frontier frowns with a double row of fortifications. At the end 
of the nineteenth century, Europe, from the Douro to the Don, is a 
camp, wherein ten times three hundred thousand of her able-bodied 
men are bivouacking, ready at a sign to spring to arms and slay each 
other. The spectacle is without parallel in the history of the world. 
Even in the boisterous days of antiquity, when wars were frequent, 
fighting was the business of comparatively few. Alexander’s phalanx 
and Cesar’s legions were composed of picked men, who:adopted the 
soldier’s career, and followed it until they were retired or killed. So, 
too, the armies of Charles V. and Philip II., of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Turenne, varied in numbers from year to year. The majority of 
Napoleon’s old guard and of many of his regiments of the line fought 
through a dozen campaigns, and he regulated the quota of each year’s 
conscription according to each year’s needs. But our generation has 
witnessed the expansion in Europe of a military system as severe in 
time of peace as the old systems were in war-time, a sort of perpetual 
levy en masse. Measures which once have been deemed unjustifiable, 
except in the most threatening emergency, are now employed every day, 
and what was the standard of war has been fixed as the standard of 
peace. Under the new system every eligible man is, at a given age, 
withdrawn from his trade or occupation and converted for three or 
four or five years into a soldier, till he becomes proficient in firing 
a breech-loader and in the appropriately-named goose-step, after 
which he may go back to his civilian calling, but with the liability 
of being summoned to fight at any time until he is forty-five or fifty 
years old. 

“ The economic waste due to this system needs nocomment. To esti- 
mate the sum, we must reckon in not only fhe money actually spent on 
food, clothes, lodging, arms, and ammunition, the salaries of officers, 
and the stipend of common soldiers, besides the building and repairing 
of fortifications, but also the wealth which these idle multitudes could 
produce were they profitably employed. Thus computing, Europe is 
poorer by not less than a thousand million dollars a year. Her armed 
peace during the past twenty years has cost her as much as she paid for 
all Napoleon’s terrific campaigns from Lodi to Waterloo. In 1871, 
Germany exacted from France an indemnity of five milliards of francs, 
and the world wondered at the extravagance of the demand ; but this 
enormous sum represents only Europe’s average loss from her standing 
armies for any year since 1871. And all for what? Were a general 
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disarmament to be effected to-morrow, the matériel of war that has been 
heaped up during two decades would be useless. The cannon might, 
indeed, be-sold to the junk-dealer, and the uniforms to the rag-man ; 
but would the whole of Europe’s tools of war bring, for the purposes 
of peace, five per cent. of their immense cost? So far as the econom- 
ical benefit of the world is concerned, those three million men, who 
have to-day been perfecting themselves in the art of killing each other, 
might as well have passed their time in blowing soap-bubbles or in 
playing jack-straws.” 

After a consideration of the morals of the situation, very strongly 
and concisely put, the writer goes on to say, “ While, therefore, during 
the past half-century many European countries have advanced from 
autocratic government to the semblance of constitutional liberty, while 
the process of democratization through the extension of the franchise 
has steadily progressed (and there never was so much talk of civiliza- 
tion), the armies have not disbanded, and peace, the supposed symbol 
and crown of civilization, has not been found. The best that European 
statesmen can do is to maintain an armed truce, which costs a thousand 
million dollars a year, and keeps three million men employed in wasteful 
military preparations, while the women and children till the soil in their 
stead. The masses, though possessing a vote, have been persuaded by 
their rulers of the necessity of keeping up the immense armaments ; 
they are scared, by rumors of war and foreign invasion, into under- 
going the tedious and unprofitable military service. In spite of the 
vast expansion of international commerce; in spite of railways, tele- 
graphs, and steamships, which make the most distant countries neigh- 
bors; in spite of the rapid diffusion of literature, which serves to 
acquaint one people with the thoughts of another; in spite of the fact 
that there never was a time when nations were so dependent upon each 
other for a part, at least, of their food-supplies, and for the exchange 
of their industrial products ; in spite of all these and other reasons for 
abandoning war, Europe has never had a military organization so vast 
and complete as at present. Astounded by this anomaly, some observers 
acquiesce when cynics declare that the Cain instinct in human nature can 
never be uprooted, and that society can be temporarily eased, but never 
cured, by periodic blood-letting. Men of science, harping on their doc- 
trine of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ point out that, just as in the animal 
world, our species is fated to be the prey of another, so among races, the 
weak must be crushed out or exterminated by the strong ; and optimists, 
reluctant to give up their belief that true civilization presupposes peace, 
begin to fear that war will be abolished only when arms and equipments 
shall be so destructive that no states will dare toemploy them. And 
yet the fact confronts us, that while six farmers or six merchants dwell 
side by side, and pursue their several occupations in mutual amity, post- 
ing no armed sentinels on their thresholds, and not going about to shoot 
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each other at sight, six nations—composed of a multitude of merchants 
and farmers—block their thresholds with fortresses, fill their dwellings 
with garrisons, and turn their fields into camps. 

“ We have repeated truisms, indeed ; but truisms which every one 
admits and nobody lives by need to be repeated and interpreted.” 


Personal experiences, when they bear internal evidence of their 
truth, are always interesting, without regard to the scene in which they 
may be laid. 

Thus we find many things in an article in Temple Bar, entitled 
“ Eight Weeks’ Service in the German Army,”—extracts from which 
appeared in last month’s “ Service Salad,”—which cannot fail to interest 
military men, as the light is turned on in a different way from any 
other which we can recall at present, and the shade of the light is not 
“ couleur de rose.” 

It has been notorious, for twenty years or more, that young Ger- 
mans have flocked into the City of London, and have, by their correct 
ways, better education, and assiduous attention to business, shouldered 
out of positions as clerks in mercantile houses, translators, and such 
like employments, the ordinary native’Arry. Besides these better edu- 
cated young men, many come to England, for a time, to serve in hotels 
and restaurants as waiters, with a view to perfecting themselves in Eng- 
lish. Some of these are the sons of proprietors of hotels upon the 
Continent,—frequented by English and Americans,—and willingly 
serve for a “ wander jahr” for the sake of picking up the language ; 
which they generally do with a strong Cockney accent. But that is 
neither here nor there. 

When such people come to our country, they come to stay ; but 
many who go to England do not throw off their allegiance, and 
must go back to take their time at military service, or else debar 
themselves from settling at home, in the future. 

Such a one is the writer referred to; and his two months “ volun- 
tariat” gives anything but a delightful picture of life in the German 
army. 


General Sir Archibald Alison, in the late number of the Edinburgh 
Review, gives a paper upon Von Moltke’s “ Franco-German War of 
1870-71,” in which, either from want of the precise knowledge of 
German possessed by another general who has reviewed the book, or 
because he thinks the translation good enough, he proceeds to give us 
a very readable résumé, without devoting any space to abuse of trans- 
lators. We have, in the twelve pages a good deal of Moltke, and 
very little Alison,—which shows that we have a good reviewer. 
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Sir Archibald says that he (Moltke) had been annoyed by the state- 
ment, widely circulated, that all the great decisions in the campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870-71 had been come to by councils of war, and more 
especially that this was the case before the battle of K6niggratz, and 
on the occasion of Ducret’s great sally from Paris. 

This was too much for the cold silence and deep reserve of the 
great soldier. First, with regard to Kéniggratz, he expresses the whole 
matter in a few words,—his strategy in this campaign having been called 
in question, as opposed to the great maxim of Napoleon in regard to 
exterior and interior or single and double lines. Here is what Von 
Moltke himself says, premising that, just before the battle of Kénig- 
gratz it was thought by the Prussians that the Austrian army was re- 
tiring to take up a position behind the Elbe, between the fortress of 
Josephstadt and Kéniggratz; but on the evening of July 2, it was 
ascertained that it was standing to fight in advance of the Elbe behind 
the Bistriz. 

“This news,” writes Von Moltke, “settled all doubts and lifted a 
weight from my mind. ‘Thank God!’ I said, sprang out of bed, and 
hastened across to the king, who was lodged on the other side of the 
market-place. His Majesty also had gone to rest in his little camp- 
bed. After a brief explanation on my part, he said he fully understood 
the situation, decided on giving battle next day with all their armies 
at once, and desired me to transmit the necessary orders to the Crown 
Prince, who was at once to cross the Elbe. The whole interview with 
his Majesty had lasted barely ten minutes. No one else was present. 
This was the council-of-war before Kéniggratz.” 

In regard to the second point on which Von Moltke was sore, he 
says, “ The scene is Versailles. The French are making a sortie from 
Paris, and the generals, instead of leading their troops, are assembled 
to consider whether head-quarters may safely remain any longer at Ver- 
sailles. Opinions are divided, no one dares to speak out. The chief 
of the general staff, who is above all called on to express his views, 
remains silent. The consternation seems to be great. Only the war 
minister rises and protests with the greatest emphasis against a measure 
so injurious from a political and military point of .view as a removal. 
He is warmly thanked by the king as being the only man who has the 
courage to speak the truth freely and fearlessly. 

“The truth is, that while the king and his whole escort had ridden 
out to the Fifth Army Corps, the chamberlain in his over-anxiety had 
the horses put to the royal carriages, and this became known in the 
town; and this indeed may have excited all sorts of hopes in the san- 
guine inhabitants. Versailles was protected by four army corps. It 
never entered anybody’s head to think of leaving it. I can positively 
assert no council-of-war was ever held either in 1866 or 1870-71. 
Excepting on the march or on days of battle, an audience was regularly 
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held by his Majesty at ten o’clock, at which I, accompanied by the 
quartermaster-general, laid the latest reports and news before him and 
made our suggestions on that basis. The chief of the war cabinet 
and the minister-of-war were also present, and so long as the head- 
quarters of the Third Army were at Versailles, the Crown Prince also, 
but all merely as listeners. The king occasionally required them to 
give him information on one point or another ; but I do not remember 
that he ever asked for advice concerning the operations in the field or 
the suggestions made. 

“ These, which I always discussed beforehand with my staff-officers, 
were, on the contrary, generally maturely weighed by his Majesty. He 
always pointed out, with a military eye and an invariably correct esti- 
mate of the position, all the objections that might be raised to their 
execution; but as in war every step is beset with danger, the plans 
laid before him were invariably adopted.” 

These, Sir Archibald Alison remarks, are the last words contained 
in this book, and they show in the clearest manner how the great Ger- 
man army was worked in war and what were the actual functions of 
the chief of the general staff. There is a great charm about the sim- 
plicity with which Von Moltke writes, and it is marvelous to think 
that these volumes were composed when he was close on ninety years 
of age. “This book will ever remain as the standard one upon this 
great war. It is minute enough for the general reader, whether civil- 
ian or soldier, and it carries a weight with it which no other can; 
but the large work of the German staff on the same subject will always 
be consulted by military students intent on the tactical details of any 
particular action.” 


We have already referred to the very interesting relation of Cap- 
tain Eastwick, and of his having had “Colonel Wesley,” or Welles- 
ley,—afterwards the Duke of Wellington,—as a passenger on board 
his ship. In 1798, when proceeding to the siege of Seringapatam, the 
colonel wished to take passage for Madras in Captain Eastwick’s ship, 
thus preceding his regiment by a fortnight. But the risks from the 
French privateers, then in the Bay of Bengal, were too great, and the 
colonel had to take his passage in the troop ship. 

“These privateers were the famous ‘ Malartic,’ Citizen Duterte, 
captain, and ‘ Confiance,’ Captain ‘Surconf.’ The former had captured 
the East India Company’s ships ‘ Raymond’ and ‘ Woodcot,’ and her 
presence occasioned nothing less than a blockade. She eventually took 
the ‘ Princess Royal,’ ‘ Surprise,’ ‘ Thomas,’ ‘ Joyce,’ ‘ Lord Hobart,’ and 
many other vessels before she was herself captured by the company’s 
ship ‘ Phoenix,’ Captain Moffatt.” Captain Moffatt was publicly pre- 
sented with a sword of honor. But if there had been a few more 
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French vessels in those parts, at that time, the story of India might 
have been different. From this artless book of Captain Eastwick we 
see how the trade was paralyzed for the time being. 

We have all heard about “Surconf,” as Captain Eastwick calls 
him, and the “Confiance” was a much more destructive vessel than 
the “ Malartic.” 

Surconf captured the “ Kent,” a first-class East-Indiaman, off the 
Sandheads, after a tremendous engagement, in which the “ Kent” lost 
sixty men ; but she was recaptured soon after by the frigates “ Non- 
such” and “ Bombay.” These vessels made certain of capturing the 
“€onfiance” also, but the latter vessel, “though only armed with 
twenty-two guns, was commanded by a captain of the greatest gallantry 
and determination, who at once gave fight, and after sustaining a des- 
perate action, escaped by press of sail.” Eastwick, who was afterwards 
captured himself by the French, bears testimony to their gallantry, 
and to their proper treatment of prisoners, in contradistinction from 
many English accounts. He describes the “ Confiance,” that celebrated 
ship: ‘ She was a remarkably beautiful ship. She sat very low upon 
the water, and had black sides with yellow moulding posts, and a 
French stern, all black. She carried a red vane at her maintop- 
gallant-mast-head, very square yards, and jaunt [sic] masts, upright 
and without the smallest rake either forward or aft. Her sails were all 
cut French fashion, and remarkable, having a great roach and steering 
sail [sic] very square. There was not a ship in those seas which she 
could not overtake or sail away from. It was the custom of her com- 
mander, Captain Surconf, to ply his crew with liquor, and they always 
fought with the madness of drink in them. It was not until three or 
four years later that this formidable vessel was captured.” 

This is, of course, all nonsense, and only the common talk of the 
time in India. Frenchmen of that period drank wine, or diluted 
rum,—and Surconf was not the man to have a drunken crew. Still 
the view of things at that juncture is fresh and instructive. 

In those days, “ unwholesome water” was the cause of much sick- 
ness. It crippled Colonel Wellesley’s regiment, as well as his operations 
on shore, to a very considerable extent, we are told by Eastwick. 


The “ Hearson case” continued to plague the English admiralty for 
many months, but seems now settled. An individual who occupied so 
comparatively humble a position in the naval service of Great Britain 
has the certainty of having his name handed down in connection with 
certain points of naval law and practice as long as navies are in exist- 
ence, und: be-as well known in naval law as Mr. Boycott has become 
in civil life. We dare say that the authorities are in the condition of 
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mind of the Pharaoh of Moses’s time. They wish that they had let 
him go. 

In some ways it is a case full of instruction, however. After be- 
ing arrested, in a foreign port, brought home, and confined as a deserter, 
Mr. Hearson, it will be remembered, appealed to the civil courts on 
habeas corpus, and was released. 

Then he brought action against the naval officers who arrested him, 
under orders from the Admiralty, and the defendants’ evidence clearly 
showed that Mr. Hearson, although he had been “lent” to the “ Mer- 
sey,” was all along borne on the books of the “ Pembroke,” and that, 
subsequent to being paid off, he reported himself on board the “ Pem- 
broke,” and drew pay while on board. The jury, therefore, decided 
that he belonged to that ship. This chain of evidence was not pre- 
sented at the previous trial, and if it had been it is probable that Mr. 
Hearson’s application for habeas corpus would have failed. It would 
have been most interesting to have'it decided by a high court of law 
whether the claim of the Admiralty, as part of the executive of the 
nation, to be not liable to have their proceedings called in question, is 
good law. 

As it stands, there seems to be no more legal precedent established 
as to whether an officer has a right to resign than there was before this 
very elaborately tried case arose. 

Such cases are likely to arise in our own service at any time, and 
are much more likely to be disposed of according to the exigencies of 
the service and the personal standing of the officer concerned than 
according to any settled principle. 

The principle with us seems to have been that “there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it,” and that “one volunteer is 
worth two pressed men ;” therefore, an officer who wants to resign, and 
is not under charges, is allowed to go. 

But, some day, the nevessity for a more definite rule may arise. 

We have, in former numbers, given the points of the Hearson case 
and of two other recent English cases, when resignations have been 
refused and officers acted upon their own construction of right and 
wrong, to their own-detriment in the end. 


The dilatory proceedings of those in charge of the building of 
General Grant’s mausoleum is attracting much attention throughout the 
country, and there are several parts of it which have a claim superior 
to our commercial chief city in regard to the disposal of his remains. 
It seems, to many persons, a pity that the general’s family did not 
accede at once to the interment of his remains at Arlington, where, 
long before this, there would have been a worthy monument erected. 
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New York is no place for post-mortem performances of any kind. 
Everything there is business. It is something like Paris in one re- 
spect, and that is that few, comparatively, of the people who exercise 
any influence there were born there, and there is not the homogeneity 
which makes possible a completely popular movement. 

Whatever the cause, whether the matter is in the hands of people 
who have not the right influence and only seek to be known from their 
connection with it or what not, the thing drags disgracefully. 

In such a case, General Grant, were he alive,—a type of the prac- 
tical, unassuming American as he was,—would not have liked the state 
of affairs as we see them to-day. 

Fairs and concerts and exhibitions are hardly the means which a 
city of the importance of New York should resort to to raise money 
for such a purpose. 

When we come to think of it, General Grant had no association 
with New York, except after he became a private citizen, and there 
are thousands, nay, tens of thousands, of people living there to-day 
who have but the vaguest idea of who he was. On the other hand, 
there is not a country boy who does not know all about him. 




























The Russian navy is much more formidable than we are accus- 
tomed to think. It has 36 ships of the first class (28 in the Baltic and 
8 in the Black Sea), 48 second-class ships (38 in the Baltic and 10 in 
the Black Sea), 88 third-class ships (49 in the Baltic, 27 in the Black 
Sea, 7 in the Caspian, and 5 at Vladivostock. There are 20 of the 
fourth class (17 in the Baltic and 3 in the Black Sea). 

The Russian navy has 2 admirals (“general admirals”), 11 ad- 
mirals, 34 vice-admirals, 29 rear-admirals, 285 superior officers, and 
937 officers of lower grades. There are, in addition, 27 officers having 
control over special and technical services, such as naval engineers, 
ship’s engineers, gunners, and pilots, and under them are 329 superior 
and 672 lower-grade officers. The total number of seamen and marines 
in the Russian service is 30,500 men. 

The German navy estimates for 1892-93 provide for an increase 
in that arm of the service which will eventually more than double its 
effective strength. Its present war strength is 18,000 men, and pro- 
vision is now being made for an annual increase of 2218 men, which, 
on the basis of a twelve-years’ service, will gradually effect an increase 
of 20,000 men. Provision is also made for 1800 officers and mates, 
while the torpedo corps will be strengthened by an increase of 750 
men. With regard to ships, during the year there will be completed 
1 iron-clad, 3 armored cruisers, 2 cruisers, 1 dispatch-boat, and 2 


torpedo-boats. 
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The report of the French naval estimates, communicated to the 
Chamber of Deputies, makes some interesting comparisons between the 
maritime force of France and those of the other great powers. The 
effective strength of officers afloat for the year 1892 will be 1024, and 
of men, 40,620. There will be 30 ironclads, 28 large cruisers, 15 
smaller cruisers and torpedo avisos, and 57 torpedo-boats, comprising 
those of the squadrons. These are set off against the 31 ironclads, 
69 cruisers and smaller vessels of the British navy, while the Rappor- 
teur is careful to state that the powers in the Triple Alliance have at 
their disposal 17 ironclads, 22 large cruisers and torpedo avisos, and 


40 torpedo-boats. 
E. SHIPPEN. 











Readers of the ‘‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Indian Navigation. 
(From the London Nautical Magazine.) 


Wuiztst the principles upon which the 
navigator pursues his calling are the same 
all the world over, he carries on his work 
upon some portions of the earth’s surface 
under very different conditions from 
those which surround him in others. 
In Indian waters, for instance, there are 
influences of a varying character which 
have to be taken account of in the safe 
conduct of a vessel, which do not exist in 
European seas, so that, although the 
practice of his art is the same in both 
quarters of the globe, the mariner finds 
himself, under Eastern skies, confronted 
with conditions very different from those 
to which he may have become familiar- 
ized at home. 

One of the first great and strongly- 
marked differences to which his attention 
will be drawn in Indian waters is the 

.effect of the alternate prevalence of the 
Southwest and Northeast Monsoons, and 
whether the vessel the mariner com- 
mands be a sailing ship or a steamer, the 
duration and force of these periodically- 
occurring winds, and the effects they pro- 
duce in the form of currents, have to be 
considered in his method of navigating 
his ship. Of the two Monsoons the 
Southwest claims our notice first, as it 
is the more important from the atmos- 
pheric conditions which accompany its 
advent. Inthe East it is usually spoken 

of as ‘‘the’’ Monsoon, to distinguish it 
from the period of bright blue skies, 
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clear weather, and moderate breezes 
which in India are the ordinary adjuncts 
of the Northeast Monsoon. It must be 
remembered, though, that this amiability 
of character is only peculiar to the 
Northeast Monsoon in Indian waters. 
If we turn to the coast of China we find 
that there the Northeast Monsoon be- 
comes as much entitled, from the fierce- 
ness and certainty with which it blows, 
often in force amounting to a gale, with 
snow and hail, to the distinction of being 
styled, like its Southwest brother in 
India, ‘“‘the’’ Monsoon par excellence, 
the latter being in the same locality but 
a moderate or gentle breeze. 

The Southwest Monsoon usually breaks 
at Bombay from the Ist to the 10th of 
June. It generally begins with a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning, accom- 
panied by heavy rain. An immense pall 
of densely black clouds, massing them- 
selves over the Islands of Caranja and 
Elephanta in the harbor of Bombay, 
usually indicate its first approach ; what 
wind there may be dies away in fitful 
puffs ; for a time the air becomes still 
and quiet, and then the squall breaks, 
peals of thunder echo over the city, ac- 
companied by vivid flashes of lightning, 
and down comes the welcome rain ina 
perfect torrent. Often it happens that 
the first squall of this kind is but an 
avant courier of the real Monsoon itself, 
and the weather may return to its usual 
condition for a day or two perhaps, until 
the second or third storm of this kind 
resolves itself into ‘‘ the’? Monsoon. 

The extent of the area covered by the 
Southwest Monsoon is very considerable 
indeed. To the southward it reaches 
down to the extreme end of Ceylon, 
blowing at Point de Galle almost as hard 
as it does at Bombay. To the eastward 
it blows over the Bay of Bengal, and 
extends to the very large tract covered 
by the numerous islands of the Eastern 
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Archipelago, though not with such force 
as in the Arabian Sea, over which, to 
the westward, it dominates during the 
months of June, July, and part of Au- 
gust (with a few intermissions) with 
great force. To the northwest the 
action of the Monsoon, as far as rain is 
concerned, appears to have a definite 
limit at the western coast of Cutch. It 
seems to stop raining at Rajput Bunder 
on the west coast of Cutch, as if it had 
covenanted not to pass that spot. Occa- 
sionally, however, this condition is vio- 
lated, and perhaps once in three years or 
so the rains will extend as faras Kurra- 
chee. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, although Monsoon weather— 
that is, strong Southwest winds and 
cloudy weather—is always felt to the 
northwestward of Bombay and at Kur- 
rachee, no rain falls at the latter place. 
The thick weather which accompanies 
the rain makes one of the most for- 
midable conditions which the mariner 
has to cope with in Indian seas. How 
great this difficulty must have been in 
early times, before the art of naviga- 
tion was ever known, may be better 
imagined than described. Captain Mil- 
ler, of the school-ship ‘‘Conway,” in 
his admirable little work, ‘Seaboard 
Sketches,”’ tells us how the first man who 
ventured to steer direct across the Ara- 
bian Sea from Aden to the Malabar 
coast was one Hippalus, ‘‘ who discov- 
ered that the Monsoons always blew 
from nearly the same quarter for months 
together, and, acting on this knowledge, 
sailed (a.D. 47) from Aden direct across 
the Indian Ocean, being the first recorded 
instance of such a voyage, for up to that 
time all ships bound to Southern India 
coasted painfully along the Arabian 
shore, and so round by Gujerat and 
Bombay. Hippalus certainly deserves 
much credit, for it may be questioned if 
even in our own times any commander 
would care to attempt the same voyage 
without compass, chart, chronometer, or 
sextant,—depending for a knowledge of 
his position on letting birds fly, and 
judging thereby of the direction of land, 
and only knowing the coast was at hand 
by the snakes in the water, the most 
fixed element in the calculation being 
the wind, proverbially fickle. ‘ At this 
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period,’’ the same writer remarks, “there 
must have been an immense commerce 
with the East from the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf, the Ethiopians having as 
many as six hundred vessels engaged in 
it; and Pliny, the historian, complains 
that his country was being beggared to 
supply the luxurious ladies of Rome with 
silks and cosmetics.’’ 

For many centuries after the daring 
exploit of Hippalus, the Portuguese navi- 
gators, who preceded us in these waters, 
were afraid, when creeping down the 
west coast of Africa, to venture round 
Cape Bogador, but Hippalus’s exploit 
revolutionized the navigation of the In- 
dian seas. In those days, and even 
within the experience of the present 
writer, the Red Sea was without a single 
light upon the dangerous shoals which 
obstructed its navigation. It will prob- 
ably soon be as well lit up as the English 
Channel, and now such dangers as the 
Dedalus, that curious little island of 
coral, with a sprinkling of sand upon it, 
six-tenths of a mile long only, and one- 
eighth of a mile broad, in the centre of 
the Red Sea, and in the fairway of navi- 
gation, is well lit up. Then there are 
the Straits of Jubal and the formidable 
Ashrafi reef to be looked out for in the 
darkness. Now these dangers, as well 
as some of the headlands, are furnished 
with light-houses to guide the navigator. 

Although no Monsoons blow up and 
down the Red Sea, the prevailing winds 
remain for some months in one direction, 
—that is, either right up or right down 
the sea. No doubt many seamen have 
observed, like myself, the tendency of the 
wind to follow the direction of the land, 
and more particularly is this the case 
when the land on either side of a channel 
is high and mountainous. In passing 
between two islands, if you have a beam 
wind before entering the channel between 
them, its direction will inevitably be 
found to change as you enter farther 
into the passage to either right aft or 
right ahead. 

Under such conditions sailing up and 
down the Red Sea informer times must 
have been a work of time and danger to 
those employed in it. The writer knew 
an officer engaged in this trade who used 
to speak of six months having been spent 
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in working up from Aden to Suez— 
some fifteen hundred miles—against the 
northerly winds prevailing for half the 
year nearly. The direction in which 
the coast of Arabia trends as the Persian 
Gulf is approached from the southward 
also has an influence upon the direction 
in which the Southwest Monsoon blows 
there, and the opinion is held by some 
navigators that this would considerably 
facilitate passages from Kurrachee to 
Aden if advantage were taken of it by 
steamers on shaping a course across the 
Gulf of Arabia. 

The Monsoon was always a furmidable 
element to be reckoned with before the 
days of steam navigation. Fifty years 
ago I was a midshipman in the old 
‘‘Bombay,” then under engagement to 
the honorable East India Company. We 
were bound on a voyage from London 
to Bombay and China. This occupied 
fifteen months. After discharging the 
cargo of cotton we had carried from 
Bombay to Whampoa, we took in tea, 
and sailed in the month of July for 
England. 

The Monsoon was blowing very fresh 
at the time up the China Sea, and we 
commenced beating down against it. 
After many weary days of tacking, and 
tacking without making very great prog- 
ress, we bore up to the eastward, running 
through Palawan Passage, and then tried 
it again, working away to. get to the 
southwest and westward. But the Mon- 
soon and the currents were too strong 
for us here, and we bore up again, ham- 
mering away at the same game off the 
Island of Mindanao. Eventually we 
managed to make our way out into the 
Indian Ocean by the Molucca Passage 
and called at Copung in the Island of 
Timor for water. This we obtained, to- 
gether with some “ beef critters,” which 
had to be caught first by the natives and 
run down to the beach with a line fast to 
each of their legs and rowed off to the 
ship alive. A large assortment of cock- 
atoos also found their way on board. We 
arrived in the English Channel in Janu- 
ary, having been six months on the pas- 
sage, which now would be accomplished 
under steam in as many weeks. 

The sets and currents prevailing in 
the Indian Ocean and along the coasts 
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and islands there are also a power in 
themselves, frequently materially affect- 
ing a vessel’s course unless due allow- 
ance be made for their force. Round 
the southern coast of Ceylon, after the 
Southwest Monsoon has ceased, a strong 
current is to be met with running to the 
eastward and in the Bay of Bengal also. 
In fact, upon all parts of the ocean 
where the Monsoon prevails, strong cur- 
rents follow in its track, and if an accu- 
rate ‘‘land fall” is to be secured they 
must be taken into the navigator’s cal- 
culations when the ship’s course is 
shaped for any port liable to Monsoon 
influence. 

All the principal seaports visited in 
Indian navigation are more difficult of 
access during ‘the’? Monsoon than at 
any other periods of the year. The first 
time any commander takes his ship 
across the Sandheads and enters the 
Hooghly, or makes Bombay harbor 
during the height of the Monsoon, is 
generally an event he will not soon for- 
get. The high-capping yellow sea, visi- 
ble through the misty driving gale of 
the Southwest Monsoon, stretches over a, 
wide area with but six fathoms of water 
upon it in many places, so that the seas 
often break as well as curl, and extend 
completely across the entrance to the 
Hooghly,—Saugor Island, which forms 
the eastern shore of the river at Sand- 
heads, being barely distinguishable 
through the thick rain. Presently the 
pilot-brig, stationed here to look out for 
vessels bound to Calcutta, is sighted, and 
one of the members of what used to be 
the finest pilot service in the east, ac- 
companied by his leadsman, his easy 
chair, and his cot, makes his welcome 
appearance in a heavy cutter manned by 
a strong crew of Lascars, and eventually 
takes charge of the ship, and the two 
hundred miles of intricate river naviga- 
tion begins. The worst danger on the 
route is the ‘“‘ James and Mary,” a shift- 
ing quicksand about half-way from the 
Sandheads to Calcutta ; and this shoal has 
engulfed many a good ship, for few ves- 
sels that have ever touched upon it have 
ever got off again. Several have done 
so, we are aware, but the fate of the 
majority of those unfortunate vessels 
that have grounded there was sealed. 
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They usually fell over on their beam- 
ends, filled immediately, and were sucked 
down by the shifting sands of the shoal. 

Bombay harbor is a far less dangerous 
port to make than Calcutta, but it is not 
without its difficulties. The most serious 
thing to be guarded against, in approach- 
ing Bombay harbor at night, in the 
Monsoon particularly, isa shoal, or rather 
a couple of reefs, called the Southwest 
Prongs, which extend for some distance 
out to sea. These are dangerous, be- 
cause the light, which is built upon a 
low neck of land called Colaba (forming 
the northern side of the harbor), shows 
over the shoal, and ships have steered 
right upon the Southwest Prongs, mis- 
taking Back Bay, which lays on the 
northern side of Colaba, for the harbor 
itself. A terrible wreck occurred in this 
way many years ago to the “ Lord 
William Bentinck,” an East-Indiaman, 
many lives being lost. Approaching the 
port from the southward, the navigator 
sights the two little islands of Henery and 
Kenery, upon the latter of which there 
is now a light.. A very heavy swell in 
the Monsoon prevails over the banks in 
the vicinity of these islands, there being 


only six or seven fathoms of water over 


a considerable area. Sometimes, but 
rarely, the sea will break, and I have 
known of one instance at least of a 
steamer having serious damage by one 
of these seas breaking on board. At the 
entrance of Bombay harbor, in addition 
to the light on Colaba Point, there is a 
light-vessel at the entrance of the har- 
bor; both of the lights are revolving 
ones. 

Kurrachee, which, from its position 
as the nearest point to the Punjaub and 
Northwest Provinces of India, may some 
day rival Bombay, is at present a very 
uncomfortable place in the Monsoon for 
ships of any considerable draught of 
water, in consequence of there being a 
bar at the entrance of the harbor, which 
will not admit of any vessel drawing 
over seventeen feet entering during the 
Southwest Monsoon ; but if this obstacle 
could be, as it is to be hoped it will be 
some day, removed by a breakwater at 
Manora Point, Kurrachee will then be 
esteemed as the finest harbor upon the 
west coast of India, and probably mo- 
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nopolize a large proportion of the trade 
now flowing to Bombay. 

Although the navigator finds some 
embarrassing elements in the atmos- 
pheric conditions incidental to the South- 
west Monsoon in Indian waters, these 
may be fairly said to be compensated 
for by the beautifully clear and fine 
weather that prevails during the North- 
east Monsoon, when blue skies and mod- 
erate breezes are the order of the day all 
over the region where the Monsoons ex- 
tend, except upon the northern coasts 
of China, where the Northeast Monsoon 
often blows in a gale, accompanied by 
snow, sleet, and hail. 

In Indian seas this is the halcyon time 
for the mariner,—no storms of rain and 
wind obscure the sun and the stars from 
his observation or enshroud the land in 
a thick cloak of mystery. Everything 
is visible and clear through a pure at- 
mosphere, and the sun by day and the 
other heavenly bodies by night smile 
upon the navigator, ready to aid him in 
his course. 

Captain Miller quotes an instance of 
the rarefaction of the atmosphere at 
Aden that may give some idea what the 
Indian skies are like in the Northeast 
Monsoon. The P. and O. steamer ‘ Hin- 
dostan’’ was coming from Calcutta, 
bound for Suez, with mails and passen- 
gers, and was one afternoon reported on 
the offing by the lookout at Jibbel Shum- 
Shum flag-staff. Of course she was ex- 
pected to arrive that evening, and every- 
body at Aden was looking out for her. 
The night passed, however, without any 
signs of her appearance, and the next 
day too. Then, on the following day, 
no ‘*Hindostan’’ arrived or could be 
seen, a circumstance which occasioned 
considerable anxiety on her account, and 
all sorts of conjectures as to her fate and 
what could possibly have happened to 
her were indulged in. On the morning 
of the third day, however, the “ Hin- 
dostan’’ steamed merrily into Aden, and 
was, of course, immediately besieged by 
inquirers anxious to learn the cause of her 
delay and what had occurred, the fact 
being ascertained at last that at the time 
she was reported visible at Jibbel Shum- 
Shum she was four hundred and thirty 
miles away to the eastward, “ but was 
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visible to the lookout man through the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere known 
as mirage.”’. Captain Miller adds that 
‘« probably on no other occasion has an 
object at sea been so clearly visible at so 
great a distance.’’ This clearness of the 
air, while not only assisting the seamen 
by giving him accurate views of the 
coast or island he may be approaching 
at a considerable distance, helps him 
also with the facility it affords for ascer- 
taining his exact position. A brother 
officer of mine, who was for some time 
in command of a ‘‘Company’’ vessel, 
owned by Parsee merchants, and trading 
exclusively to Indian ports, informed 
me that, finding the heat oppressive in 
the day and the nights cool and clear 
during the Northeast Monsoon, he had, 
on one of his voyages from Calcutta to 
Burmah, made it his practice to navi- 
gate his ship at night instead of in the 
day. He used to indulge in prolonged 
‘‘siestas’”’ all the time the sun blazed 
down upon him in his glory, and at 
night in the fresh, cool air my friend 
got his latitude from the stars, and his 
longitude from the moon or a planet, 
working out his day’s work regularly, 
and making what the poet calls ‘‘ night’s 
cheerless noon’’-—midnight—-his starting- 
point instead of mid-day. 

But there is a period between the two 
Monsoons which has also to be consid- 
ered in navigating Eastern seas. This 
period of interregnum is_ generally 
styled change of Monsoon time, and it 
lasts for three months or more at the 
time of expiration of each regular Mon- 
soon. Of course, neither the Southwest 
nor the Northeast Monsoon cease blow- 
ing from their accustomed directions all 
at once. Nature abhors such inartistic 
and abrupt changes as such a proceeding 
would imply, and the change comes 
about through the medium of a period 
of unsettled weather with variable light 
winds and calms or occasional squalls 
when the change is to ‘the’? Monsoon. 
This change of Monsoon time is of 
importance on account of it being 
the particular period when those tre- 
mendous disturbances occur which we 
call cyclones or typhoons, according 
to the locality in which they happen. 
The careful mariner is always, at these 

Vou. VII. N. 8.—No. 3. 
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periods,—that is, during change of Mon- 
soon months when he is navigating 
Indian or Chinese waters,—on the look- 
out for the fndications of the approach 
of some of these unwelcome visitors. 
Fortunately science has now armed him 
with weapons that foretell the approach 
of the hurricane and instruct him how 
to avoid its worst fury, and even at times 
to take advantage of its force; but as 
yet we are somewhat in the dark as to 
the cause and origin of these disturb- 
ances. Saxby, in alluding to this matter, 
says “that a cyclone of known rate of 
progress, traced back to its place of 
origin, will commonly be found to have 
started from the equatorial regions at, 
or very soon after, the full and change 
of the moon. I would also venture to 
put this in other words, and say that the 
times of greatest rise and fall of aqueous 
tides normally coincide with the maxima 
of an aérial tide-wave especially devel- 
oped within the tropics and generating 
cyclones.’’ The same authority also 
adds: ‘The persistency with which a 
cyclone first strikes the earth on, or 
close to, a line of no magnetic varia- 
tion seems to be beyond the limit of 
mere chance. Also, the tendency of a 
cyclone-track to merge into a line of 
equal magnetic variation as the force 
becomes expended is not a little singu- 
lar.” Whether this throws much light 
upon the subject, I must leave it to 
the readers of the Nautical Magazine 
to decide. 
FRANKLIN Fox, 
Late Captain P. and O. Service. 


Wuen the Emperor William was a 
lieutenant in the infantry regiment of 
the guards at Potsdam, fifteen years ago, 
he broke by accident the beer-mug of a 
brother officer. The latter, who is now 
a post-office official, has just received 
from the Emperor a glass with a silver 
lid, on which the Prussian coat-of-arms 
is engraved. His Majesty, being by 
chance reminded of the incident, sent 
the present with a message, saying that 
it was in fulfillment of a promise he had 
made at the time, but which his military 
duties had caused him to forget. 
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The Lowlands of Holland. 


Frrst when I was married and laid in 
marriage-bed, 

There came a young sea captain and 
stood at my bed-head : 

Saying, ‘‘ Rise up, young Riley, and go 
along with me 

To the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee.” 


“Tis but a day and halfa night that I 
have wedded been ; 

How shall I go along with you, and this 
my bridal e’en? 

How can I leave my bonny bride a hag- 
but man to be, 

On the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee ?”’ 


“The maids of Germanie are kind and 
lavish of their love, 

Their lips are like the rose in May, and 
their eyes are of the dove; 

And well they love young Englishmen, 
who roam along with me, 

On the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee.”’ 


‘¢ Oh, tell me not of other maids, and this 
my bridal night, 

’Twould break my heart to leave my 
love, my joy, my soul’s delight: 

Then kind and courteous captain, take 
some single man with thee 

To the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee.”’ 


‘*My ship is in the harbor with her 
anchor at the prow, 

And down the Humber comes the gale; 
I hear it piping now; 

I may not go for other men to sail along 
with me 

To the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee,”’ 

“ 

Then up and spoke the bonny bride in 
the bed where that she lay, 

«‘ Oh, kind and courteous captain, do not 
press my love away ; 

Five hundred crowns to thee I’ll give in 
gold and white monie 

From the wearie wars in Holland to set 
my husband free.” 
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‘‘Tt may not be, it cannot be,”’ the cruel 
captain said ; 

‘Were I to take a bribe from thee, ’tis J 
would lose my head ; 

Our king must have brave warriors to 
send beyond the sea, 

On the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee.’’ 


Then up and spoke the bride’s brother: 
‘“‘T have nor kith nor kin, 

Save yonder new-made wife that liggs 
her bridal bed within: 

Then I will go along with you, sith better 
may not be, 

On the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee.” 


‘Tt may not be, it cannot be1’’ the cruel 
captain cried. 

‘“‘ Full long I wooed sweet Marjorie, who 
still my suit denied ; 

I swore that she should rue the day she 
gave the scorn to me, 

When the wearie wars of Holland took 
her lover o’er the sea.” 


‘¢ Now draw thy sword, thou coward loon, 
and dearly thou shalt rue——” 

‘Upon them, lads!’’ the captain cried, 
‘and bind the gallants two ; 

The play is played, our bonny bark shall 
bear them o’er the sea, 

On the lowlands of Holland to fight and 
never flee.” 


It is well known in Scotland that 
most of the Highland corps are com- 
posed of Irishmen, and a good story is 
told of Sir Hope Grant, commander of 
the Madras army, who, at a dinner given 
in his honor, noticed the martial pipers 
playing, as is usual, behind the chair of 
the guest of the evening, and Sir Hope, 
delighted at the inspiring national airs, 
turned round to the most stalwart min- 
strel and exclaimed, ‘‘It warms my 
heart to listen to the bonnie lilt! What 
part of Scotland do ye come frae, my 
mon ?”’ 

‘¢ Connemara, yer honor,’’ replied the 
bard, expanding his chest with a con- 
scious pride, while a-roar of laughter 
echoed everywhere, in which Sir Hope 
heartily joined. 
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The Ships of the World. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF VESSELS AND 
TONNAGE AMONG THE DIFFERENT 
NATIONS. 


Tuer Bureau Veritas, in Trieste, in its 
report for last year, shows that the 
world’s steamships of more than 100 
tons numbered 10,103, with a total ton- 
nage of 18,805,028. More than one-half 
the steamships belong to England ; then 
come Germany, France, and the United 
States in the order named. The table of 
steamships of all seafaring nations fol- 
lows: 

Steamships, Tons. 

England 5,369,951 
762,915 

500,516 

417,138 

291,259 

199,158 

221,202 

171,175 

140,036 

124,177 

Denmark 112,652 
Austria 100,567 
75,459 

77,092 

60,376 

59,868 

32,582 

29,169 

26.553 

23,660 


Sailing-vessels of fifty tons or more 
number 81,666 for all countries, and they 
have a total of 10,217,909 tons. The 
table of their distribution is: 


Ships. Tons. 
England 8,563,524 
United States 3 1,519,114 
1,393,481 
654,147 
586,984 
447,776 
336,037 
286,114 
281,024 
243,025 
202,990 
148,447 
110,184 
97,895 
76,370 
58,255 
54,756 
28,439 
25,602 


In the year ended on January ], 1892, 
205 steamships, total tonnage 262,775, 
were lost. 


Iam Content. 


(From the Roumanian, in the Fortnightly 
Review.) 


As he lay a-dying, the soldier spake: 
“T am content! 

Let my mother be told, in the village 
there, 

And my bride in the hut be told, 

That they must pray with folded 
hands, 

With folded hands for me.”’ 


The soldier is dead,—and with folded 
hands 

His bride and his mother pray. 

On the field of battle they dug his grave, 

And red with his life-blood the earth was 
dyed, 

The earth they Jaid him in. 

The sun looked down on him there and 
spake: 

‘¢T am content.” 

And flowers bloomed thickly upon his 
grave, 

And were glad they blossomed there. 


And when the wind in the tree-tops 
roared, 

The soldier asked from the deep, dark 
grave: 

“Did the banner flutter then?” 

‘« Not so, my hero,’’ the wind replied, 

“The fight is done, but the battle is 
won. 

Thy comrades of old have borne it 
hence, 

Have borne it in triumph hence.” 

Then the soldier spake from the deep, 
dark grave: 

‘*T am content.”’ 


And again he heard the shepherds pass, 
And the flocks go wandering by, 
And the soldier asked: ‘Is the sound I 
hear 
The sound of the battle’s roar?’ 
And they all replied: ‘‘ My hero, nay! 
Thou art dead, and the fight is o’er, 
Our country joyful and free.”’ 
Then the soldier spake from the deep, 
dark grave: 
‘‘T am content.”’ 
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Then he hearéth the lovers laughing 
pass, 

And the soldier asks once more: 

‘« Are these not the voices of them that 
love, 

That love—and remember me?” 

‘¢ Not so, my hero,’’ the lovers say, 

‘¢ We are those that remember not ; 

For the spring has come and the earth 
has smiled, 

And the dead must be forgot.’’ 

Then the soldier spake from the deep, 

dark grave: 
‘¢T am content.” 
FREDERICK HARRISON. 


“Port” and “Starboard.” 


Since the Ist of July, 1891, the old 
words of command for altering the helm 
—viz., ‘starboard’ or ‘“ port’’—have 
been given up on board the ships of the 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American Line, and the order “right” 
or ‘left’ substituted. 

It is difficult to break with old customs, 
and seamen in especial are conservative ; 
it is, therefore, not a matter of wonder 
that many old sailors look with great 
disfavor upon this latest innovation. On 
board the steamers of the two great lines 
mentioned above, however, the change 
has been made obligatory, and, accord- 
ing to a report forwarded to the directors 
by one of their oldest captains, who was 
himself opposed to the idea, has been 
attended with the happiest results. 

As soon as the order “ right” is given, 
the telegraph is moved to the right, the 
wheel is revolved to the right, the ship 
turns to the right, the rudder-indicator 
points right, the rudder itself moves 
right, and the steering-mark on the com- 
pass as well; and so vice versé when the 
order “left” is given. Nothing can be 
simpler, and no possibility of mistake 
can arise. 

The objection has been raised that the 
new ‘words of command are not inter- 
national and are therefore illegal; this 
statement, however, will not hold good, 
as both English and American pilots, in 
whom every one has confidence, have 
made no difficulties in using the new 
words of command when piloting the 
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ships of the two before-mentioned com- 
panies. 

Such special words of command as 
“luff”? and “‘keep away” will naturally 
be retained when ships are under sail; 
but otherwise it is pretty certain that be- 
fore long in the whole German merchant 
service ‘‘right’’ and ‘left’? will be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ starboard” and “ port,’’ as 
has already been done in the German 
navy; and men returning from the lat- 
ter to the merchant service will no longer 
have to unlearn what they have been 
taught on board the men-of-war.—Nau- 
tical Magazine. 


The Canal. 
(From Gentleman’s Magazine.) 


THE smooth canal, where level meads 
extend, 
Lies with the sunlight glittering on its 
breast ; 
So softly on their way its waters wend, 
They hardly stir the rushes from their 
rest. 
The towing-path, a narrow strip of gray, 
Follows one curving bank ; its further 
bound 
A hedge of tangled rose and hawthorn- 
spray ; 
Beyond, a sweep of undulating ground. 


And past the pastures, where the placid 
herds 
In undisturbed contentment graze or 
lie, 
A wood—a very paradise for birds— 
Unfolds its fluttering pennons to the 
sky. 


No cumbrous locks, with clamorous 
sluices near,— 
Though far away, amid surrounding 
green, 
Dark gates and beams loom when the 
days are clear,— 
Break on the charm of that ehthralling 
scene. 


A foot-bridge high above the current 
flung, 
Of woodwork still unstripped of bark, 
and slight, 
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Looks like a forest-branch but newly 
swung 
For sylphs to watch the waters from 
its height. 


The loiterer there, with musing eye, 


receives 
A picture sweet as cloud-land ever 
spread, 
Or wandering boyhood, half in doubt, 
believes 
From pastoral legends of an age long 
dead. 
And should, perchance, a laden barge 
draw near, 
The silent boatman stationed at the 
helm, 
The slow horse, and the gliding hull, 
appear 
Part of some pageant in that fairy 
realm. 


The sun himself there sheds a chastened 
ray; 
The sedges whisper of enduring peace, 
The roving zephyr hums a drowsier lay, 
The woodland carols hover round and 
cease, 
Then silence, or the lull of blending 
songs 
From winds and waters, rustling leaves 
and reeds, 
From sylvan minstrels, and the gentler 
throngs 
That chant the measures of our dreams 
succeeds, 


Till care of earthly things, the lapse of 
time, 
The very pulse of being in suspense; 
The soul alone is conscious, with sublime 
Serenity enfolding every sense. 
Henry Rose. 


The Packer’s Story, 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
EXPEDITION OF 1873. 


Over in the packer’s quarter of our 
camp a great fire would usually spring 
up about dark, and like a parcel of moths 
we would gravitate around it. In the 
warm glow of its cheery crackling flames 
soldiers, scientists, trappers, packers, and 
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Indians melted to one common level, and 
embroidered their little earthly experi- 
ences with tinklings from the tuneful 
liar. This thing went along very sweetly 
so long as every fellow had a fair show, 
but gradually a colossal packer, who was 
known to be a very “bad man,” and 
for whose neck a good half-dozen halters 
were understood to be yawning, began to 
crowd his wonderful experiences some- 


what numerously upon the audience. 


The evening’s séance would hardly begin 
before his great jaw would grasp the 
whole situation, a flood of hair-breadths 
escapes and heroic deeds of daring would 
pour forth, and before any other fellow 
could get a ‘put in” the fire would go 
out and bedtime blast his hopes. The 
thing assumed an air of monotony. Here 
below there is nothing half so sweet as a 
noise proceeding from one’s own mouth, 
and a noise from the other fellow’s 
mouth can only be endured for reasonably 
short periods of time. Just how to tone 
down the mankiller became the serious 
question of theday’s march. But finally 
the brilliant scheme was hatched of get- 
ting sleepy one by one and dropping off 
to bed as the liar proceeded, thus finally 
leaving the music to an audience of thin 
air. 

The fateful night sat in clear and very 
chilly. The cold shivers galloped up 
and down our marrow-bones, and kept 
each fellow turning before the fire as 
though on an invisible spit. Old Man- 
killer was at his best, and as the concen- 
trated lie poured forth, the bravest man 
in the crowd got up, yawned, stretched 
his arms in an uneasy sort of way, and 
melted off into the darkness. Pretty 
soon the next bravest man duplicated the 
performance with an air of indescribable 
sleepiness. Then a cyclone of yawns 
swept over the congregation as the next 
bravest stammered that he felt kind o’ 
sick and would go to bed. By this time 
the Mankiller began to have a wary and 
watchful look which boded danger, but 
his story grew wonderful beyond com- 
pare. Gradually, and by a sifting pro- 
cess which no human being could have 
foreseen, much less avoided, the audience 
melted down to little Jimmie, the cooker, 
or cook’s helper and general waiter, who 
was not overburdened with valor and 
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courage. Still the beautiful story poured 
forth in resonant tones while Jimmie 
made one effort after another to get his 
courage up to the slinking-point. The 
fire went out, and the cold chills, getting 
in their deadly work on all sides, at once 
set Jimmie’s muscles quivering till his 
teeth chattered a devil’s tattoo. Finally 
he could stand the cold no longer, and 
drawing himself up tremblingly vented a 
yawn that could _be heard throughout the 
camp as he hoarsely whispered ,— 

“T gig-gig-gig-guess I’ll gig-gig-go to 
bed.”’ 

The words were not fairly out of his 
mouth before he found each eye looking 
down the barrel of a pair of huge re- 
volvers and heard the velvet tones of a 
persuasive voice,— 

** Wouldn’t you rather wait, Jimmie, 
and hear the rest of this story ?” 

And Jimmie waited. 

W. A. Jones. 


Ir is said that the death-roll of train- 
men in the United States is greater every 
year than the death-roll of Gettysburg 
or Waterloo. Apropos of this, the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge has contributed an 
article to the February number of the 
North American Review. The same 
number will contain ‘‘A Year of Rail- 
way Accidents,’’? by Colonel H. G. 
Prout, editor of the Railroad Gazette. 


Historical Swords. 


Five historical swords have been left 
by the old German emperor to the Ber- 
lin arsenal. They are the long sword, 
with a leathern sheath, which the mon- 
arch wore from 1810 to 1834; the sword 
worn through the Austro-German and 
the Franco-German wars, on the handle 
of which are inscribed the names of the 
most famous battles of 1866 and 1870- 
71; the sword which the emperor wore 
at parades, and which was called the 
“¢ Kénigs-sibel ;” the sword he inberited 
from Frederick William IV.; and his 
father’s old sword, which had been 
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through all the wars against the First 
Napoleon, and which had its place next 
to the desk of William I., close to the 
famous corner window when the old man 
was daily greeted by the crowd when the 
guards passed the palace. 

H. D.S. 


An Epitaph. 
(From the Overland Monthly.) 


BREATHE not nil nisi bonum o’er my 
dust ; 
A manly soul would ever take to task 
The charity that stifles truth and ask 
That what thou sayest be severely just. 


If all my virtue be a hollow crust, 
My heart a devil’s shrine, my face a 
mask 
Of Christian love that living I may 
bask 
In men’s approval, then dispel their trust. 


Nor do I crave for studied praise of wit 
And wisdom that I never have pos- 
sessed : 
I should go hence content if on the bit 
Of stone that tells my dates of birth 
and rest, 
In truth and soberness, there might be 
writ: 
‘« He was loved best by those who knew 
him best.’’ 
WILBUR LARREMORE. 








Human Health. 


Human health can only be maintained when 
the rules of life are strictly obeyed. Man’s 
system is like a town: to be healthy it must be 
well drained. No one would wish to live in a 
town where the sewers are always clogged. 
Our system is most beautifully fitted by na- 
ture to drain itself of all waste and effete 
matter. This drainage is frequently inter- 
fered with by careless habits, and when it be- 
comes clogged illness is the result. Beecham’s 


Pills, which have been in popular use in 


Europe for fifty years, are specially adapted, 
in a safe, gentle manner, to keep human drain- 
age in perfect order.—American Analyst. 

Beecham’s Pills are prepared only by Thos. 
Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 
York, Sole Agents for the United States, who, 
if your druggist does not keep them, will mail 
Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price, 25 cents 
a box, but inquire first. , 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the. Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘' United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 3, 1892. 


To THE First CLiass.—Frederick E. 
Boden, George W. Burton, Henry H. 
Bechtel, Matthew H. Cryer, Edward 
Campbell, Charles K. Chamberlain, 
William B. Coleman, Alfred Gawthrop, 
Henry L. Gilmour, Edward Hammann, 
William L. Harkisheimer, John R. 
McClurg, Edward A. Montooth, Al- 
fred L. Royce, John S. Ramsey, George 
W. Skinner, Edward L. Schroeder, 
John Schoonover, Robert H. Savage, 
Franklin B. Speakman, James Wren, 


Wallace B. Warner. 


By REsTORATION TO THE ROLL.— 
Rudolph Ellis, Williams A. Olmsted, 
Charles A. Robinson. 


To THE First Cuass (by inheritance). 
—William W. Doughten, John Mc- 
Conkey, Richard W. Davids, Beverly 
R. Keim, Henry Pettit, David B. 
Shenk, William Spencer, Robert D. 
Coxe. 

To tHE Srconp Ciass.—William S. 
Ashbrook, Samuel A. Bonnaffon, 
Lewis: R: -Hamersly, Jr., Joseph W. 
Huey, John R. White, Jr. 





New York Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 3, 1892. 

To THE First CLass.—Vivian K. 
Spear, Capt. U.S.V. ; John H. Bartholf, 
Maj. U.S.A.; Allan J. Clark, Assistant 
Paymaster, U.S.N.; Melville Egleston, 
Lt. U.S.V. ; Edson Fitch, Capt. U.S.V.; 
William Kidd, Lt. U.S.V.; Edward M. 
Knox, Lt. U.S.V.; Frank McAuliffe, 
Lt. U.S.V.; John Palmer, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Edward E. Roberts, Assistant Engi- 
neer, U.S.N.; August Shimmel, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Charles D. Thurber, Lt. 
US.V.; Edward J.. Whitney, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Benjamin F. Wood, Chief 
Eng. U.S.N.; Lewis N. Worthington, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Addison W. Woodhull. 

To tHe Srconp Ciass.—Mr. Alfred 
H. Swayne. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 28, 1892. 
To THE First CLass.—W. S. Schley, 
Capt. U.S.N.; C. G. Strong, Maj. 
U.S.V¥.; C. C. Fulton, Lt. U.S.A.; C. 
E. Blake, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Tyler Beach, Porter Edminster. 


To tHe Srconp CLass.—Wm. R. 
Smedberg, Jr., John James O’Connell, 
Bennett Harte Bowley, John Wesley 
Miller, Lewis Warren Seely. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 3, 1892. 
To THe First Ciass.—Frank M. 

Guernsey, Capt. U.S.V. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Andrew A. Hathaway. 
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Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 14, 1892. 
To THE First CLass.—Geo. A. Ben- 
der, Capt. U.S.V.; Chas. H. Howard, 
Col. U.S.V.; Spencer S. Kimball, Lt. 
U.8.V.; Virgil McDavitt, Surg. U.8.V.; 
Alonzo J. Phelps, Maj. U.S.V.; D. W. 
Wells, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Fred Bennett. 


To tHe Sgeconp Criass.—Claude F. 
Clendenin. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 6, 1892. 


To THE First COxass (original).— 
William Augustus Brown, Bvt. Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; John Rigdon King, Ist. 
Lt. U.8.V.; Joseph Noble, Lt.-Col. 
U.8.V.; Edward Dunham Robie, Chief 
Eng. U.S.N.; Samuel Williard Sax- 
ton, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Michael Sells, 
Ist. Lt. U.S.V. 


To THe First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Charles Laurie McCawley, Lanier 
Dunn, Joseph Hook Sands, Frank Hil- 
lebert Thomas. 

To tHE Sxconp C1ass.—Joseph 
Homiston Cranford, William Fletcher 
Field. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Stated meeting held February 8, 1892. 

To tHE First Ciass —Andrew L. 
Harris, Col. U.S.V.; Edgar J. Pocock, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

To tHe Srconp Ciass.—Mayer D. 
Friedman. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 12, 1892. 
To THE First Criass.—Charles H. 

Britton, Capt. U.S.V.; Sam’l Van 
Boyer, Lt. U.8.V.; Jas. P. Allen, Capt. 
US.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 6, 1892. 


To THE First Crass.—R. M. 
Thomas, Col. U.S.V.; C. W. Thomas, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Thos. H. Harris, Col. 
U.S.V. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
Prof. A. T. Woods, John A. Sutter. 
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TRANSFERS. 


California Commandery. 


H. W. Hubbell, Capt. U.S.A., Chas. 
A. French, Com’r U.8.N., H. D. Hum- 
phrey, Lt. U.S.A., Jas. F. Fairman, to 
New York Commandery ; Wm. Badger, 
Capt. U.S.A., to Massachusetts Com- 
mandery; S. D. Sturgis, Lt. U.S.A., 
to Minnesota Commandery; John W. 
French, Maj. U.S.A., to Oregon Com- 
mandery; Geo. S. Wilson, Capt. 
U.S.A., to Kansas Commandery. 


. Ohic Commandery. 


Elmer Otis, Col. U.S.A., to California 
Commandery; A. B. Kauffman, Maj. 
U.S.A., to Missouri Commandery ; 
Sam’1S. Yoder, Lt. U.S.A., and Nelson 
B. Sweitzer, Gen. U.S.A., to District of 
Columbia Commandery. 


Missouri Commandery. 


J. S. Fullerton, Gen., W. J. Volkmar, 
Major U.8.A., to District of Columbia 
Commandery; E. B. Hamilton, Lt., to 
Illinois Commandery. 


Oregon Commandery. 
H. McC. Gregory, Lt. U.S.N., Sid- 


ney Chas. Sladden, to California Com- 
mandery. 


Washington Commandery. 


W. B. Cobb, Acting Ensign U.S.N., 
to California Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


California Commandery. 


G. M. Pease, Surgeon, December 14, 
1891 ; Patrick E. Connor, Gen., Decem- 
ber 7, 1891. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Wm. E. Merrill, Gen. U.S.A., De- 
eember 14,1891; Robt. E. Phillips, Col. 
U.S.V., December 15, 1891; Timothy 
Woodbridge, Surg. U.S.V., January 4, 
1892; Jas. Sidney. Robinson, Gen. 
U.S.V., January 14, 1892. 





REAR-ADMIRAL HENRY WALKE, U.S.N. 


Rear-ADMIRAL HENRY WALKE, 
whose portrait appears in this number 
of the Unitzp Srrvice was born in 
Virginia, Princess Anne County, on 
Lyn Haven River, December 24, 1808. 
Appointed Midshipman from Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1827; attached to receiving-ship 
“Alert,” Norfolk, March 27, 1827, 
under Lieutenant Farragut; attached to 
‘¢ Natchez,’’ West Indies, July, 1827; 
was in that ship in the hurricane off the 
south side of Cuba when all her light 
spars were carried away, and her new 
sails were blown into such ribbons and 
knots that they were exhibited in the 
Public Museum, Baltimore; ‘‘ Ontario,’’ 
Mediterranean Station, February 8, 
1829; in that ship off Western Islands 
when she was nearly ‘“‘ knocked down on 
her beam ends,’ and when the Captain, 
Thomas H. Stevens, and the officers 
called (or beckoned) for volunteers to 
go aloft and furl the maintop-sail, which 
was holding the ship down (nothing 
could be heard above the roaring storm 
and flapping sail, and but little to be 
seen in the flying spray), Midshipman 
. Walke was the only officer, with seven 
or eight men, who went aloft immedi- 
ately and furled the sail, which, no 
doubt, saved the ship, as then stated by 
the late Admiral Charles H. Davis, J. 
A. Dahlgren, as related in the biography 
of the latter, and by Mr. Lee, Consul- 
General at Algiers, whose report of the 
hurricane was soon after published; 
frigate ‘‘ Constellation,”’ June 5, 1829; 
detached, November 16, 1831; Naval 
School at Norfolk, 1831-88. Promoted 
Passed Midshipman, June 10, 18338; 
‘* North Carolina,” Pacific Station, No- 
vember, 1836, to July, 1889; same ship 
in New York unti] October 5, 1840; 
‘¢ Boston,’’ East Indies and around the 
world to August 8, 1843; brig ‘‘ Bain- 
bridge,” Brazil, May 18, 1844, to Sep- 
tember 17, 1845; bomb-brig ‘‘ Vesuvius,” 





West Indies, 1847; present at the sur- 
render of Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Tuspan, 
and Alvarado; transferred to frigate 
‘¢ Mississippi ;’’ frigate ‘‘ Cumberland,” 
Mediterranean Squadron, 1849-51. Pro- 
moted to Commander, September 14, 
1855; commanded the “Supply,’’ coast 
of Africa, 1858-59, and in the West 
Indies, 1859-60. In the beginning of 
the Rebellion Commander Walke ren- 
dered most important service in prevent- 
ing the capture of Fort Pickens by the 
Confederates, which enabled our forces 
ultimately to recapture the Navy- Yard, 
Forts Barrancas and McCrea, and Pen- 
sacola, with all that section of the State 
of Florida which borders on those in- 
land bays. He also rescued all our loyal 
officers, sailors, marines, and govern- 
ment employés from want and imprison- 
ment on his own responsibility. The 
result of his action in this crisis virtu- 
ally secured the State of Florida to the 
Union, thereby preventing the British 
Government from acknowledging the in- 
dependence of all the Southern States, and 
perhaps a war with England. Steamer 
‘*Mount Vernon,’”’ May 14, 1861; or- 
dered as light-house inspector of the 
Eleventh District, September 6, 1861, 
but orders changed to Mississippi Flotilla, 
September 6, 1861; commanded gunboat 
‘‘ Taylor,” September 12, 1861, at Cairo, 
Ill.; commanded gunboats at the battle 
of Belmont, November 7, 1861, and pro- 
tected the army under General Grant, 
and prevented the Confederaté army from 
cutting off a portion of our troops on 
their retreat to the transports, for which 
he was highly commended in the gen- 
eral’s report of the battle; commanded 
gunboat “Carondelet” at the battle of 
Fort Henry, February 6, 1862; com- 
manded the ‘‘ Carondelet” at the battle 
of Fort Donelson, on the 18th, 14th, and 
16th of February, 1862; commenced the 
battle alone on the 13th, and on the 14th 
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held his position in the front line of battle 
in the general engagement, being the last 
to retire; the ‘“‘Carondelet’”’ was thrice 
as long under fire as any other gunboat 
in this battle of two days, and her loss 
in officers and men greatly exceeded that 
of all the rest of the flotilla ; commanded 
the ‘‘Carondelet’’ at the bombardment 
of Island No. 10, March 17, 1862, and 
voluntarily ran the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s batteries—April 4, 1862—with 
the ‘‘ Carondelet” alone, being the first 
example of successfully passing the 
enemy’s batteries and attacking them in 
the rear on the Mississippi, and finally 
captured the enemy’s batteries below the 
island on the 6th and 7th (with but little 
assistance), without which no further 
attempt would have been made to cap- 
ture or pass that island by our army 
and navy. May 11, 1862, Commander 
Walke led our fleet at the battle of 
Fort Pillow; with the first division of 
the flotilla attacked the enemy and res- 
eued the gunboat ‘Cincinnati,’ the 
“Carondelet” being the first, or one of 
the first in, and the last out of the battle, 
and much longer under fire at close 
quarters than the rest of the fleet, and 
she remained alone in possession of the 
battle-field. 

The ‘Carondelet,’ still under his 
command, was the principal gunboat that 
engaged the famous Confederate ram 
‘¢ Arkansas,’ which was greatly her 
superior in size and strength, and after 
a well-contested battle the latter relin- 
quished the contest, with the loss in 
killed and wounded greatly exceeding 
that of the “‘ Carondelet.” 

Commissioned as Captain, July 16, 
1862; commanded the ram “ Lafay- 
ette’”’ (partly clad with one-inch iron) ; 
passed the batteries at Vicksburg, April 
16, 1863, with the Mississippi Flotilla, 
under Rear-Admiral Porter. At the 
battle of Grand Gulf, April 29, 1863, he 
led the second division of our fleet, which, 
with the first, nearly silenced all the 
enemy’s batteries at close quarters, being 
under fire more than five hours, when the 
fleet was withdrawn, and he was ordered 





March 


back to silence the main fort, on the 
Point of Rocks, with the “ Lafayette”’ 
alone, which he did in about twenty-five 
minutes. Having passed these forts 
three times under close fire, and having 
made the last attack upon them alone 
the day before they were evacuated, the 
‘‘ Lafayette” was under fire with that 
formidable chain of heavy batteries 
eight or nine hours, and much longer 
than the rest of the fleet, without the 
loss of any of her officers or crew, and 
but one officer slightly wounded, this 
being the seventh desperate and victori- 
ous battle, in which there was but one 
killed and two wounded under the com- 
mand of Captain Walke, whose vessels 
were always as much and generally more 
exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns, 
and as frequently struck by their shot 
and shell at close quarters as any gun- 
boat of the flotilla. And it is worthy 
of record that his officers and crew were 
always required to ‘‘remember to keep 
holy the Sabbath-day,”’ according to our 
naval regulations. He dispersed the 
Confederates under General Taylor at 
Simsport, La.; blockaded the mouth 
of the Red River, June 4, 1863 ; ordered 
to the command of the steamer ‘ Fort 
Jackson,” July 24,1863. Captain Walke 
was the leader and one of the principal 
actors in all the above-mentioned actions, 
and for one or two of these Rear-Ad- 
mirals Foote, Davis, and Porter were 
thanked and promoted. September 24, 
1863, to August 22, 1865, he commanded . 
the ‘‘Sacramento”’ on special service in 
search of the ‘“‘ Alabama,’ and was close 
on her track when she was sunk by the 
‘“‘ Kearsarge.”” He blockaded the Con- 
federate steamer ‘“‘ Rappahannock”’ at 
Calais, France, until the end of the war, 
and intercepted her when she escaped 
into British waters under British colors. 
Commissioned as Commodore, July 25, 
1866 ; commanded the Naval Station at 
Mound City, Ill., May 1, 1868, to No- 
vember, 1879. Promoted Rear-Admiral, 
July 13, 1870. Retired voluntarily, 
April 26, 1871; member Light-House 
Board, 1871-72. 








WILLIAM H. RUSSELL. 


The uniform is that of Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets. The medals are: India, 
1857-58, with clasp for Lucknow; South Africa, 1879; Turkish war medal, 1854-55; the Iron Cross, 
1870-71; the medal for Help to Wounded, campaign of 1870-71; the Osmanie (Turkey); the 
Medjidie (Turkey, for Egypt); the Franz Josef, Austria, 1866 (collar); third-class Osmanie 
(collar); the Legion of Honor (officer); the St.-Sauveur (Greece); the Crimea, 1854-56, etc. 








